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pendium of Mr. Helper’s work. The Senator | Enquirer said, after that election, that Governor HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
trom Georgia avowed his willingness to retire from || Wise had threatened the dissolution of the Union || Tuurspay, December 8, 1859 

the Senate, if others would do so, on the election || for the purpose of arousing the conservative peo- || » ea . 

of Mr. Suerman to the ae The Sen- || ple of the North and saving the Democratic party | T ot House Met a twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 
ator must pardon me; we all know he is a candi- || and the Union. || by Rev. J. G. Burrer. 


date for reélection, and it seems to me that this I think, sir, it can be proved, if investigated, || The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
expression of his readinéss to go out of the Sen- | that in 1856 Governor Wise and his confederates The CLERK. 
ate may have been thrown out to facilitate his || organized a secret plan to seize Harper’s Ferry || point of order, raised by the gentleman from Al- 
coming back. ' ; ni Ta and the Norfolk navy-yard, and inaugurate re- | abama, (Mr. Hovston,} and: informally passed 

Mr. IVERSON. No, sir; that is an insinu- || sistance in the event of Frémont’s election. Mr. || over yesterday for the urpose of taking a vote 
ation that itis not honorable in the Senator to || Corry, of Ohio, reports Mr. Banks, of Virginia, || that dhe demand for a second of the previous 
make. I was sincere. | am willing to go out || as having said to him that— 


‘ulin || question do not cut off debate. Atthe adjourn- 
to-morrow, bl ten years from this time. ] would ‘The South would have dissolved the Union if Frémont || nt yesterday, the gentleman from Mississippi 
march out if I had been elected but yesterday. || had been elected President of the United States ; that Gov- | r. Davis} had the floor. 


I utter no declaration in this Chamber that I || —— wheats ” weptin dense arose pees " ye the | Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. 
: ; = field—march on Washington, depose the Federal officers, 
— not —— uttering, and = — ae take the Treasury, archives, Dalldings, groende,tke. declare 
impute any dishonorable motive to me with im- || the Confederation de facto overthrown, and the District to ’ 
punity. ioaliee ; : || have reverted to \ miele, 5 —_ = which — had || tleman from Alabama is disposed of. I should be 
Mr. WILSON. Sir, this avowal of a willing- | aes “ Tuteseenemtihansanaed tenia twenty || Much pleased to hear my fritnd from Mississippi 
ness to go out of the Senate on the election of @ || inousand cavalry, sets of accouterments, &e., &c. That || Address the House; but I think that the first thing 
gentleman of known and acknowledged moder- | 


the public mind was sufficiently excited to overcome all |; that shoald be done by us is to secure the speedy 
ation, because he had placed his name toa recom- || domestic resistance, and that they could whip the North in {) organization of the House. I am constrained, 


i compendium to be made up out | the fight. He seemed to be pertectly cool and abract in Ce Minken . . ; . . wei 
prego - ’ b o book full of the P t these declarations, and without doubt implicitly believed therefore, to Ns Epon th point of order made 
o # ee s aie — 7, rtern | what he said.” || by the gentleman from Alabama being now de- 
valuable information, but containing a few phrases us’ ; oded. 
which the gentlemen who signed that recom- || Sir, it may be our duty, in order to take steps || The CLERK. The gentleman from Indiana 
mendation would not approve, and which ~_ || to secure the public property, to investigate this || raises the question of order that all discussion is 
would doubtless disapprove and disavow on all || action of Governor Wise, in 1856. Should that || out of order pending the call for the previous 
proper occasions || investigation be instituted—and, sir, lam notsure |} question. He insists that the Clerk shall decide 
Mr. IVERSON. Let me ask when and where | that duty to the country will not demand the in- _ question. The Clerk will state that, in his 
Mr. Suerman made any such disavowal? vestigation—it may appear that Governor Wise opinion, debate on the call for the previous ques- 
Mr. WILSON. On the floor of the House of || has hung John Brown, in 1899, for attempting to || tion is out of order; but he does not make that 
Representatives he made an explanation to the ef- || carry out a plan formed by him and his disunion |; decision as an officer of this House. He has not 
. . . i} . ° Yea? r - 4 on > « > ° Ba - ‘ 5 
fect that he did not know, when he signed it, what || compee ae 1856. ‘Threats ar now made of dis {| the power to do so; and, as the point is insisted 
was 1n it; and that statement, under the circum- solving tae Union in the event of the election of upon, he must submit it to the Tt ouse for iis de- 
stances, is equivalent to a disavowal of the objec- || a Republican in 1860, and legislation may be || dsion. 
tionable phrases. i| demanded to protect the interests of the coun- || Mr. KILGORE. I ask my friend to withdraw 
Mr. IVERSON. I do not so understand him. || try against the machinations of baffled ambi- 
He did not disavow the sentiments. He dis- | tion. b ite 
avowed knowing what they were. I have been Sir, I tell the Senator from Virginia, that the 
informed that he was expressly pressed to say || conduct of Governor Wise throughout this whole 
whether he knew the sentiments and disavowed | affair carries to the people of the country the idea 
thém; but he did not respond. || that he wanted to act a part, to create an excite- 
Mr. WILSON. Sir, the Senator from Virginia || ment, to get upa po to arouse and alarm the 
[Mr. Mason] took exception the other day to || people of the South, and to redeem his fallen for- 
what I said with regard to the action of Governor || tunes. He never supposed that the encampment 
Wise. I said that, in my judgment, the action || of three thousand men at Charlestown was re- 
of Governor Wise had tended to create something | quired. He clutched at the opportunity to make | 
of that feeling which existed in the free States. || a parade, to get up a bill of expenses, which he | 
And is it notso? The Charleston Mercury de- || hoped to pay out of the National Treasury. He | 
nounces his action as a broad farce which had || told us, in 1856, that they " would hew their bright 
brought disgrace on the southern States. The | way through all opposing mentee and the | 
ian . » i pie | ° . : 
Mercury says: || Charlestown telegraphers to the Baltimore Ameri- ora call for the previous question, is debatable 
r 2 . | r » es : > 2eflle.: j ° 
“We are satisfied that every intelligent man in the South | pt say, ~_ he ** had ot ee — rescue; || under the parliamentary law; but debate on the 
say, oa done erences: | nlm reply wa genteman, esd: | | pesto qdeaton muat be songned by the pr 
fee of that oo villain ‘Old eet From the five _“He never had the least fear on the subject, but con- || siding officer, or the body itself, if they can do 
hundred invaders in possession of Harper’s Ferry, and the | sidered it the finest opportunity ever offered to’put the State || 80, strictly to the previous question itself. The 
one thousand negroes carried off to the mountains of Penn- || i" military training. I can now, he said, teach my boys || ..aler cannot be permitted to go back to discuss 
sylvania—from the further invasions and thr. t3 of invasion how to carry biscuits in their knapsacks and to arrange | i. — pe! eg -~ iSC 
y bullets in their cartridge-boxes.”” || the merits of the main proposition. That brings 
—the arsons and fears of arson—the marci and eounter- | 3 f relev f hich | , 
marches of the ponies and cessations of ponies—Governor But I will detain the Senate no longer || up a pointof relevancy of debate which has never 
ger. 
} 


The question recurs on the 


I rise to a point of 
order. It is this: that discussion is out of order 


until the question of order submitted by the gen- 





——ia 


his objection to the gentleman from Mississippi 
proceeding with hts remarks. I thought yester- 
day of making the same point, but I refrained 
} from doing so. IL understand that the gentleman 
from Mississippi and some others are anxious to 
address the House; and I hope objection will be 
vithdrawn which prevents them from going on. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Clerk, as I made the 
point of order and the House adjourned to allow 
me to look into the matter, it is proper that I 
should now take some step for the disposition of 
that point. On an examination of the law I am 
satisfied, as 1 was the evening I presented the 
point of order, that, under parliamentary law, 
every motion is debatable. A motion to adjourn, 


a era aiaaeeoe 








Wise, the energetic, and his troops—down to the final shy seed : ' || been enforced in this House. If the point of or- 
climax of military aid offered by Governor Gist, of South Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, obtained the P 


Gasctnih; tu te Govtendr 4¢ Vargialh, far the purpose of || 6 | der I have made is standing in the way of debate, 
: a eee oar. ane, ¢ | | propose to withdraw it. Questions which arise 
making certain the aforesaid hanging of Old Brown & Co. || Mir, CLAY. I wish to say something myself || — at debatable: and it is utterly impossible 
—it is a tissue of disgrace, exaggeration, and invention suffi- : | here are dev ne, & y imy ’ 


cient to stir the gall of any southerner who has regard for || 4 Teply to what has fallen from the other side, 
the dignity and responsibility of the southern people. Tous | but the hour is late and I confessI am very much | 
pe ayy gloom _ se oeene ee pecanetale . the ane || fatigued; therefore, if the Senator from Tennes- | 
n & to ridicule the South and make us a laughing | Spee: a ini al “ wi : 
et eee cod Eeofore the wortd, We saoatiny weet || see will give way, I will move that the Senate | 
that our Legislature, which meets to-day, will bear this in || @djourn. o ’ 
mind, and take no action whatever in regard to ourselves Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Certainly. 
or our institution that may even have the appearance of 


| under parliamentary law, to suppress debate on 
| them. I withdraw my point of order to allow 
debate to go on. 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, took the floor, 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I do not yield 
my right to the floor. 


—— 


| My . T : ‘ 
being prompted by the Virginia farce and ils terrorism.” CHAPLAINS TO THE SENATE. = ae - ——— ee mee baa —_ 
If the acting of Governor Wise in this ‘broad || Mr, BIGLER. Before a motion to adjourn is sissippi. After he has finished what he desires 


and pathetic farce,’ has excited emotions of dis- || made, I wish to offer a resolution relating to the 

gust in the bosom of ‘every intelligent man in organization of the Senate, which ought to be 

the South,” was I not justified in saying that his | passed. 

conduct had excited emotions of ridicule and con- Resolved, That the President of the Senate be authorixed 

tempt in the North? and requested to invite such officiating clergymen of the 
eall know, the country knows, that his whole || District of Columbia as the office may be acceptable to, to | 


; ing order of the House. Here, there having been airead 
life has been a life of agitation, that he is a getter || officiate di es = = ve Dee oe ee | a Sesstetion, any person has a rigit to Insist that the 
up of panies. In 1856, before the people of Rich- || 0?» “N° ' SUch Stemalion Bs may be 88 ; 


| Speaker, or any other whose duty it is, shall carry it into 
. . . | . ” 

mond he declared that if Frémont was elected ‘a || Mr. WILSON. That resolution lies over, 1 || “*¢°4ons and no debate or delay can be had on it. 

dissolution of the Union was inevitable.”” He 


to say, I hope that then some gentleman will call 
the attention of the House to the following para- 
| graph in Jefferson’s Manual, page 79: 


** The only case where a member has a right to insist on 
| anything, is where he calls for the execution of a subsist 


suppose. || I would say that in this case there are a reso- 
talked of putting the militia on a war footing, and Tne VICE PRESIDENT. If objection be || lution and an order of the House which have not 
in a letter written in September, he said—‘‘to || made. been rescinded. The order of the House, made 
speak plain, sir, I remain here hoping for the On the motion of Mr. CLAY, the Senate then || on the motion of the gentleman from Missouri, 
best, preparing for the worst.’’ The Richmond adjourned. [Mr. Puerrs,} was, that the House proceed to 
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the election of a Speaker. There is, besides, a 
law of Congress which operates as a standing 
order for this House, under which any member 
has the right to demand that the order of the 
House shall be executed without debate and 
without delay. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman wholly mis- 
conceives the paragraph which he has read. It 
is ap nlicable after the main question has been or- 
ders If the vote of the House had been taken 
upon ordering that the main qeeenen be now put, 
then the paragraph read by the gentleman would 
apply. It is true, that debate is not then in order; 
but, pending the demand for the previous ques- 
tion, and before the House has scen fit to order 
the main question to be put, debate is in order. 
Upon that the Manual is distinct and clear. I 
find, by examination of Cushing’s Manual of Par- 
liamentary Law and Practice, that my view on 
this subject ts fully sustained. In order, how- 
ever, to obviate difffculties that might occur to the 
progress of this debate, | withdraw my point of 
order. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Alabama 
withdraws his point of order. Does the gentle- 
man from Indiana withdraw the point that he has 
made ? 

Mr. MAYNARD. I understand the question 
to be upon the point of order raised by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, |Mr. Davis,| and that the 
Clerk has stated to the House that, as presiding 
officer of this House pro tempore, he has no right 
to decide that point. In that view I certainly can- 
not concur; and I deem it to be my duty to rise to 
a point of order upon that ruling. I think thatit 
is, clearly and manifestly, the duty of the Clerk, 
as the pro tempore presiding officer of this House, 
acting under parliamentary law, in the first in- 
stance, as incident to his position, to decide ques- 
tions of order as they arise, subject, of course, to 
an appeal from his decision to the House itself. 
In ae that we may have the question decided, 
I make my point of order. If he decides against 
it, then I will take an appeal to the House. If he 
does not decide it, then IL ask that the question be 
submitted to the House. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 
to proceed ? 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Indiana 
has raised the question of order that, pending the 
eall for the previous question, debate is not in 
order. The Clerk has intimated that, under par- 
linmentary law, no debate is now in order. leien 
not decide the question, but submits it to the 
House for its decision; for according to his con- 
struction of his powers, as defined in the Manual, 
and according to the universal practice of Clerks 
of the House under like circumstances, he has no 
power to decide questions of order. He has only 
the power to submit them to the House for its 
decision, which he now proposes to do. The 
Clerk, from the fact of his conviction, and from 
the further fact that the practice of the House 
under like circumstances agrees with that convic- 
tion, does not feel at liberty to reverse that prac- 
tice. The gentleman from Tennessee now raises 
a point of order, and asks the Clerk to decide one 
way or the other, from which decision, if against 
him, he proposes to take an appeal. 

Mr. BURNETT. Can two points of order be 
entertained at the same time? And is there any 
precedent for a call for the previous question on a 
point of order? 

Mr. MAYNARD. May I be permitted to refer 
the Clerk of the House to certain proceedings, 





Have I the right 


|| the subsequent proceedings in that contest will 





occupied the attention of this House for a consid- 


handed to me by a gentleman near me, which || 


occurred on the 26th of December, on the organi- 
zation of the Thirty-Fourth Congress, in 1855. 
I find that the following proceedings are recorded 
upon the Journal: 

* Pending which, Mr. Grpprxes submitted as a question 
of order that it was not competent to take a recess pending 
the demand for the previous question. ‘The Clerk decided 
that a motion to take a recess was in order; from which 
decision of the Clerk, Mr. Gropin@s took an appeal.” 


The fact which I wish to bring to the notice of 
the Clerk and of the House is, that the then presid- 
ing officer took it upon himself as a part of his duty 
to decide questions of order as they arose, and 
that he did so decide. There was no appeal taken 
from the exercise of the power of the lerk, but it 
was taken from the decision made. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee and to the House, that 


j 





particular instance, but an examination of the 
proceedings of the Thirty-Fourth Congress, to 
which the gentleman has alluded, shows very 
clearly that the Clerk, while he suggested to mem- 
bers of the House, when points of order were 
raised, what his opinion of parliamentary law 
was, in no instance claimed the right to make a 
final decision. That was the only question de- | 
cided during a contest of nine ashe from which | 
an appeal was taken. 

Mr. MAYNARD. 
esce in that decision? 

The CLERK. The House did not sustain an 
appeal from that decision; but an examination of 


his attention has been heretofore called to that | 
| 
| 
| 


Did not the House acqui- 


show that the House did not acquiesce in it. The | 
Clerk himself did not undertake to decide for the 
House questions as they arose, though the prac- 
tice was to suggest his opinion of what was the 
parliamentary law; and, if the House was satis- 
fied, nothing was said in reference to it. When 
his opinion was called for, he said the Clerk had 
no power to decide questions; and that, if insist- 
ed upon, the question should be referred to the 
House. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. This same question 


arose, in 1839, in the New Jersey contest, which 





erableféngth of time. After a full discussion of 
the question at that time, in which discussion 
Governor Wise and other distinguished gentle- 
men took part, it was decided that the Clerk had 
no power whatever, not being a legislative officer, 


to decide any question of order which might arise || 


I refer || 


in the House during the organization. 
gentlemen to the proceedings had at that time. 
The CLERK. The question before the House | 
is, is it the duty of the Clerk, under the circum- | 
stances, to decide questions of order which arise | 
at this time? 
Mr. COX. Upon that question I demand the | 
yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. MILLSON. As the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, I desire to say a brief word or two, | 
in the hope that I may be able to protect the con- 
stitutional dignity of this House, in the decision 
whieh has been invoked from the House itself. 
The proposition of the gentleman from Tennessce 
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House, just as the reading Clerk is permitted, for 
convenience sake, to call the names of members 
when the yeas and nays are ordered. 

Mr. GROW. Mr. Clerk, I concur fully with 














| the remarks of the gentleman from Virginia. I 


am not in favor of violating the express law of 
Congress under any supposed exigency that may 
exist; and while that law is plain and explicit— 
that before proceeding to any other business the 


| oath of office must be administered to the Speaker 


and by him to the members—I am opposed to 


| doing any other business until that be accom- 


plished. Under the parliamentary law, and by 
the plain words of the act of Congress—the first 
act passed on the subject by Congress—you have 
no authority to do anything else. This proposi- 
tion is to adopt rules. That is the amount of it; 
for you make ita rule for our government. If 


| you can do this, you can adopt a whole code of 


rules; and if you can do that, you can go on with 


| any other business, in the very face of that law of 


Congress. In addition to that, I agree with the 


| remark of the gentleman from Virginia that no 


one can preside over this body save a Represent- 
ative sent here by his constituency. To author- 
ize the Clerk to preside would be against all 
precedent; against all parliamentary law; against 
the plain express words of the statute; and I am 
unwilling to violate either for any supposed exi- 
gency of the time. Let us elect a Speaker, and 
then proceed to other business. 

Mr. MAYNARD. [always regret to be com- 
pelled to differ in opinion on any subject with my 
friend from Virginia, for whom I have learned to 
entertain so high respect; and I may be permitted 
to remark, as 1 pass on to consider the objections 
which he has urged here, that I was very sorry 
the other day, when he saw fit to address to the 
House what appeared to be some well-timed re- 
marks, to see that they were met by gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House only with the 
laughter of derision and mockery. It is true, so 
far as I have observed, that those who thus 
laughed were the new members of the House, and 
had not learned—as we who have been here longer 
have learned—to respect that small attenuated 
figure that was then on the floor. I say, that I 


/am sorry that I am obliged to differ in opinion 


| with that distinguished gentleman; but 1 most 


{[Mr. Maynarp] involves the anomaly that the || 


Hiouse of Representatives, as a legislative depart- 

ment of the Government, can be presided over, 

can be controlled by a private citizen not elected 

by any constituency, but who was onge chosen | 
by a former House as one of its subordinate | 
officers. Why, sir, I hope the House will not | 
sully its Journal with the solecism of an appeal 
from the decision of Mr. Allen, of Illinois. [| 
speak this, of course, in no spirit of discourtesy | 
towards the worthy and respectable Clerk of this | 
House, whom I have the honor to recognize as | 
myfriend. But,sir, the House of Representatives | 
is greater than any man. The aden weight | 
and respectability of this constitutional body | 
greatly exceed the respectability or weight of 
any one citizen of this Coublinesy, The Clerk 
is not the presiding officer of this House in any 
sense of the word. When the Clerk puts a ques- 
tion to the House, it is the House putting a ques- 
tion to itself, selecting its own officer as its or- 
gan. When the Clerk propounds a question to 
this House, he hasno more control over the House, 
and exercises no other function than the reading 
Clerk when he calls the yeas and nays. It is the 
House calling the roll, through its own appointed 
agent. No man can preside over the House of | 
a purennaayas who is nota member of the House | 


of Representatives. It is in this respect that we | 


| differ from the Senate of the United States, over | 


| 


which, by the Constitution, the Vice President of | 
the United States is appointed to preside. The | 
mistake has originated altogether from the conve- 
nient usage of permitting, by the sufferance of the 


questions, for, in the absence of any other con- 
stituted agent, there must be some one to address 
the House; but the eee so speaking is nota 
part of the House, but simply the mouth-piece 
of the House. And I submit to gentlemen, if 
they would protect the dignity of this body, that 
they would never consent to regard the Clerk in 
-~ other light than as one who, for convenience 
Sake 


| 
| 
House, the Clerk of the former House to propound | 
| 


certainly do. 
He says that Mr. James C. Allen, of Illinois, 


| ought not to preside over the House and decide 


| rules of order for it. 


, is permitted to propound questions to the | 


With due respect I beg to 
be permitted to tell him that I know no such gen- 
tleman here. It is not Mr. Allen, as I under- 
stand, who is temperarily the presiding officer of 
the House; it is the Clerk of the last House who, 
by law, is placed for the time being as the pre- 
siding officer over this unorganized body; whois 
placed there for the very purpose of giving it or- 
ganization; who is placed there with the power 
of general parliamentary law in his hands to exer- 
cise, and who is, to all intents and purposes, the 
presiding officer of the House so long as it remains 
in its present inorganic condition. When that 
organizatiog shall be effected by a selection ofa 
gentleman of our own body as the Speaker and 
presiding officer, the Clerk then becomes for that 
purpose functus officio; but till that time he is, ex 
vi termini, compelled to be the presiding officer of 
the House; soll like any other presiding officer 
he must, under the parliamentary law, exercise 
the powers which that law confers upon him and 
clothes him with. One of these powers is to de- 
cide questions of order as they arise; and unless 
preeeeey: he decides these questions—although 
e may not formally do it—the wheels of business 
would be blocked and we could not go forward a 
single step. He is, unconsciously perhaps, de- 
ciding questions of order continually. He docs 
so in giving the floor to this or the other member; 
in asking a member’s permission to allow an in- 
terruption, and in many other ways which I need 
not instance. I speak not here of the question of 
convenience. But I simply ask gentlemen to con- 
sider what we are to do here, without any au- 
thority except the mere power of the majority to 
decide questions as they arise, and as they con- 
stantly will arise, perhaps for as long a time as in 
the Thisty-Wourth Congress, without any pre- 
siding officer, and without any one to regulate the 
business and give the body substance. ‘ 
Mr. GROW. Let me read to the House this 
clause of the law, entitled an ‘* Act to regulate 
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the time and manner of administering certain 


oaths:”’ 

‘“ Be it further enacted, That at the first session of Con- 
gress, after every general election of Representatives, the 
oath or affirmation aforesaid shall be administered by any 
one member of the House of Representatives to the Speaker, 


and py him to all the members present, and to the Clerk, | 


previous to entering on any other business.” 
Mr. DAVIS, of Senenre took the floor. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I insist on my point 
of order. 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. What isthe point 


of order? 


the pending of the previous question. There is 
also another question of order before the House; 
and that is, whether the Clerk has the power to 
decide questions of order as they arise. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Well, I will de- 
bate that after awhile. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. At the request of 
friends all round me, I withdraw my point of 
order. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. It was said by 
the gentleman from Illinois this morning that he 
understood I was anxious to address the House. 
[ am not anxious. I have remained here several 
days without occupying a moment of the time of 
the House. I have been ready to vote from the 
moment I came here; I am ready to vote now; 
and if I was absolutely certain, beyond doubt, 


that no more speeches would be made by any | 


other member, I would not now detain the 
House; because I am quite as anxious to see 
the House organized as any gentleman here, and 
quite as unwilling that our time should be occu- 
pied in such discussiop as any one else. I do 
not intend, in any remarks which I shall submit 
to the House to-day, to deal in invective. I have 
nothing harsh to say to any member. 


I speak | 


simply for the purpose of imparting such in- | 


formation as I may be in possession of, and of 
expressing such views as I may entertain in 
refeyence to the present condition. I shall speak 
with the view alone of arraying, if possible, the 
Representatives of the nation in this House in 
favor of the maintenance of that harmony and 
good order which ought to exist in this Govern- 
ment, and to induce them, if possible, to come 
back to the support of the Government, as estab- 
lished by our fathers. I believe, myself, that 
this Government is worth saving. Iam no dis- 
unionist, per se. 
that this Union should ever be rent asunder. 


| 


| thon. 
to maintain the Government in its integrity; we | 


always assumed, we have always been governed | 


alone by the letter and the spirit of the Constitu- 
We have been influenced alone by a desire 


have had no desire to dissolve the Union. We have 
had no desire to sunder the ties of the Govern- 


|ment; we have simply desired that it should be | 
held toan observance of the constitutional compact | 


of our fathers, and that every State of the Union 
should be permitted to enjoy its full and just equal- 


| ity and rights under that compact. 


The CLERK. That no debate is in order during || 


But the gentleman from Tennessee says that 
we are fire-eaiers in the South, and that the charge 
of disunion sentiments made in the northern States 
is attributable to us. In 1851, when the contest 


arose between the different sections of the Union, | 


out of which grew the compromise measures, In- 
volving features which we believed prejudicial to 


| our interests, foreshadowing, as we believed, the 
| coming storm, which is now breaking with such 
| terrible fury upon the southern States of this 


Union, we did not propose to go out of the Union; 
that was not the doctrine of the South then. The 


party to which the gentleman from Tennessee | 
| belongs, then actuated and influenced by senti- | 


| that time. 


ments of ambition, as I believe, rather than of 
patriotism, charged us with being disunionists at 
But, sir, in the section of the country 
in which I reside, our obj 
union; it was simply that th 
convention of the southern States in their sover- 
eign capacity to determine, in case the sovereign 
States of the North should continue to act in viola- 


ect was not then dis- | 
1ere Should be a general | 


tion of the compact of our fathers, what course | 
io pursue, and to demand that they should give | 
us guarantees that they would proceed no further. | 


To this extent only did our party goin 1851. No 
man then advocated a dissolution of the Union. 
We all denied the charge then. ,It was then said 
by the State-rights party that when this demand 
was made by southern States, if it was not heeded 


by northern States they would regard it as an | 
| evidence of their determination to break down | 


|| our institutions and deprive us of our equality in | 
| the Union; and in that event, rather than remain 


It is the last desire of my heart || 


admire it for its present greatness, for its vast | 


achievements, and for its past glories ; and I am 
willing to-day to make as many sacrifices for the 
reservation of this Union as any man in this 
{ouse or within the limits of this vast and glo- 
rious country. 

But, notwithstanding my devotion, there are 
evils, in my estimation, greater than the advan- 
tages of the Union itself. It was said last evening, 
ge distinguished gentleman from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Netson,] that the Democratic party of this 
country is responsible for the present condition 
of public opinion in the North. 
object of making that charge was to prejudice the 
Democratic party in the estimation of the country. 
Now, | am willing to admit that by possibility 
the Democratic party may be the cause of the 
present excited fanatical state of opinion existing 
in the North, and, as one member of that party, 
{ am willing to take the responsibility of the 
charge. But how is that party the cause? It is 
simply because we have stood from the organiza- 
tion of the Government in opposition to the wishes 
and opinions of the northern fanatics, and have 
resisted their efforts to overthrow the domestic 
institutions of the South. It is because we have 
resisted the aggressions of northern fanatics upon 
our rights tod the equality of the southern States. 
To that extent the Desiceretic party may be the 
cause of the present excitement; to that exient 
they may be liable to the charge of being respons- 
ible for the fanatical excitement which exists in 
the North. 

They have desired to overrun us; they have 
desired to interfere with our domestic institutions. 
I am willing, then, to take the responsibility, and 
to confess that the Democratic party is the cause, 
because it is the barrier over which the Abolition- 
ists of the North must break before they can de- 
stroy our domestic institutions and deprive us of 
our equality under the Constitution. 


I suppose the | 





in the Union as inferiors, they would go out, even 
at the peril of war. And I say here to the gen- 


tleman that if the whole South had been united | 
in that demand as.one man, they would have pro- | 


eured that harmony and eoncord which would 
have enabled us to meet together now without 
any sectional feeling or sectional enmity. 

t do not charge the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Neuson] as associating with Mr. Sewarp 
and the Black Republican party, for 1 believe that 
no man has yet been born upon the soil of Ten- 


nessee, or breathes ‘the air wafted over that gal- | 


lant State, who, for a moment, could coéperate 
in Sewarp’s measures of treason, rapine, and 
murder. 

There is a point to which I wish to call the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Tennessee, as well 
as that of those from the South who coéperate 
with him. Do you not know that Mr. Sewarp 
has said that the only thing which now gives pro- 
tection and security to the institution of slavery 
and the rights of the South is the Democratic 
party? Do you not know that he has said that 
every other party which has advocated the main- 
tenance of southern rights has gone down before 
the sentiment of abolitionism? Do you not know 
that he has said that the only thing to be done to 
enable him to propagate, effectually and success- 


fully, his principles of abolitionism, is to destroy | 
( It is a national, and the | 
only national, party of the Union, and therefore || 


the Democratic party? 
stands in his way to triumph. Do you not know, 


their war upon us, the only national party in the 
Union will be destroyed? That being the case, 
looking to the great object the Republican party 
has in view, are you not indirectly—directly, I 





may say, although not intentionally—aiding that | 


party to effect its object by your present position ? 
r. NELSON. With the permission of my 
friend from Mississippi, I beg leave to say, once 
for all, that, so far as I am personally concerned, 
I detest the doctrines avowed by Senator Sewarp. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I know that; and 

I desire therefore fairly to bring to your attention 
how your ee here may aid him in breaking 
down the Democratic party, which he so anx- 
iously desires to destroy. ( beliews that the gen- 
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In the position we of the Democratic party have | tleman and his party are as patrioticas myself. | 


believe that he and they would make as many 
sacrifices for the interests and rights of the Sout! 
as | would. Therefore it is lam surprised that 
they do not arrey themselves in the ranks of the 
only national party in this Union, in order that 
abolitionism may be arrested, and the North 
warned to repair the damage it has already done. 
Holding the Democratic party to be the only na- 
tional party of the Union, and the only one that 
stands forward to arrestthe marchof abolitionism, 
I say that itis the duty of conservative men every- 


| where, come from what quarter they may, by 


whatever names they may be called, to come for- 
ward, sustain that party, and vindicate the éoun- 
try against the wild schemes of treason and rev- 
olution of the Republicans. I do net only say to 
Americans that it is their duty to co4perate with 


| the national men here, but I insiat that those na- 
| tional men should have coéperation from ail con- 


servative men upon this floor. The prosperity 
and safety of the Union demand that the wild 
storm of passion, which is now sweeping over the 
southern States, and which will be greatly aug- 
mented, after the Harper’s Ferry aflair, when i 
is known that sixty-three members of this House 
have signed an insurrectionary recommendation to 
which attention has already been called, should 
be allayed; that the South should be allowed to 
sleep in quiet, at least, until the next clection of 
President, evidencing, as it will, what we are to 
expect finally from the Abolitionists. L urge that 
itis the duty of patriotic and conservative men, 
whether they be Americans,anti Lecompton men, 
or whatever name they bear, tocome forward,and 
declare for the country, and thus quiet the existing 
agitation. Let them pledge themselves to a con- 
tinuance of that constitutional compact which has 
thus far held this Union together. There is nothing 
unmanly in this course, nothing undignified, or 
worthy of censure. On the contrary, it is worthy 
of everv laudation. 

I remember that, when the allied army had de- 
feated Napoleon and banished him to the Island 
of Elba, and then came to reconstruct the Euro- 
pean nations, they differed among themselves. 
Differing in policy, they were about to engage in 
war—England and Prussia upon one side, and 
the other nations of the alliance upon the other— 
when it was announced that Napoleon had es- 
caped from Elba, and was again in France; and 
at once discord ceased, and they united in a com- 
mon object of once more vanquishing their com- 
mon enemy. Cannot conservative men, although 
they may differ in sentiment, act now with the 
magnanimity of the great nations of Europe? 
Casnot they act to put down the common enemy 
of our great and glorious country—the enemy to 


| equal rights and free institutions, and of the Con- 
| stitution of the Union? 


| upon our part. 


3ut gentlemen say they see no cause of alarm 
1 would there were no cause of 
apprehension. I think, however, I shall be able 
to show that we have great cause for alarm, and 
that prudence demands that we shall act, and act 
hastily, instantly, or it will be forever too late. 
Before I proceed further, I desire to make one 
remark. What is the cause of that want of har- 
mony which exists between that side of the House 
and this? Whose faultisit? So far as the South 
is concerned, I assert, to-day, that a more loyal 
eople never lived in any Government than we 
Sonn always been. We have paid our taxes 
without complaint, without murmuring; we have 
fought the battles of our country whenever we 
have been called upon, and I believe with as much 
gallantry as the people of any other State in this 


| Union; we have been ready to vindicate the 


then, that if the Black Republicans succeed in || rights of the northern States and their people, 


| when invaded either by sea or land; and we have 


repeatedly raised our voices in condemnation of 
any invasion of the rights of the North when 
they themselves remained quiet. There is not a 
single duty which a people owe to their Govern- 
ment wé have not performed willingly, which we 
have not performed with alacrity and fidelity. 
We have never demanded from the North that 
which we were not entitled to under the Constitu- 
tion; and I challenge gentlemen upon the other side 
to put their finger upon a single demand we have 
made to which we were not only entitled by the 
spirit, but by the express letter of the Constitu- 
tion. Then if we have been loyal to the Govern- 
ment, if we have always discharged our duty to 
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the Government, if we have withheld no right to 
which you of the free States were entitled under 
the C 


dustry contributed to lay the foundation of your 
great commercial and national prosperity, if we 
have done all this, | ask why it is that there is 
this day no peace for us, and why it is we are 
compelled to look to a dissolution of the Union 
for safety? If there 1s cause for it, that cause 
must have been afforded by others. What is the 
cause, or is there any cause? Let me examine. 
I demand that gentlemen shall give heed to what 
I shall read. 

In aspeech made some two years ago in the 
Senate of the United States, Mr. Sewarp holds 
this language: 

“The question of slavery in the Federal Territories, 
which are the nurseries of future States, independent of its 
moral and humane elements, involves a dynastical struggle 
of two antagonistical systems, the labor of slaves and the 
lahpr of freemen, for inastery in the Federal Union.” 


Now mark the proposition. 
exists in this Government two distinct systems of 
labor. j 
States and that which exists in the free States, 
and between these two systems there is an antag- 
onism—that is an ‘irrepressible conflict,’’ as that 
gentleman said in his Rochester speech. 

This Government was ventalied in reference to 
our foreign affairs, our external con@rns; I ap- 
prehend that no man upon this floor, acquainted 
with the history of our Government, believes our 
fathers intended to confer on it authority to regu- 
late by law our internal affairs, or to deny to the 
States the richt to regulate their own internal af- 
fairs in their own way. It was intended that the 


onstitution, if we have done you full justice | 
in everything, if we have by our agricultural in- | 


| 
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| be done for the ¢ 
It is that there | 


General Governmentshould have jurisdiction over | 


our relations with foreign nations, rerulate com- 
merce between the States, and preserve cach from 
invasion, &c. It was believed that the States could 
take care of themselves, and that they were left 
to manage their own internal affairs in sueh way 
as their climate and soil would indicate. Nothing 
else was contemplated by the framers of the Con- 
stitution, \ 
cause of complaint would be forever avoided. 
But the announcement is now made to us that 
there exists on this continent two distinct systems 
of labor in antagonism which cannot be reconciled 


or compromised, but which must go on, as Mr. | 
Sewaro said, in his Rochester speech, until all | 
the States of this Union shall be made free States | 
And is an antagonism like | 


or ail slave States. 
this of no importance to us? Is it an announce- 
ment to be made upon the floor of the United 
States Senate, and yet we regard it as the idle 
wind which blows around us? We have too much 
confidence in your purposes and the objects you 


have in view to delay longer in apprehending the | 


ultimate effects of the doctrines promulgated in | 


that speech. Allow me to ask you, gentlemen, if 
it were announced to the people of the United 
States by Great Britain that there was an antag- 
onism between their Government and yours, and 
that the one or the other should be overthrown, 


and that they intended to overthrow your insti- | 


tutions, what would be the feeling awakened in 
your bosoms? 
patriotism, and each gentleman “— that side of 
the House would say to Great Britain, ** come 
on with your army and navy; we are ready and 
willing to meet you, we will stand by our Gov- 
ernment and our institutions.’’ Now let me ask 
_ if you expect fifteen States of this Union will 
o less, when you announce that there are two 


It would be an intense feeling of 


systems of labor here which are irreconcilable, | 


and that one or the other of them must be over- 
thrown? If you do, you suppose that those you 
once regarded as your brethren, bound together in 
one great Union, descendents of the same ances- 
tors who shed their blood and spent their treasure 
for the establishment of the Government which 
we now live under, have depreciated greatly be- 
low your forefathers and ours. ’ 
What do you tellus? You tell us that there 
are two systems of labor on this continent—the 
one confined to the free States, the other to the 
slave States. You make a declaration of war 
against us. 


exterminate our system, as you say that the two 
systems are incompatible, and that one or the 
other must go down. 
of war against us? 


T ask national and consery- 


Is not that a declaration | 


You declare your determination to | 








| the best interests of our people. 


The system which exists in the slave || 






ptonites—whether they | 


should not aid us in organizing this House, and | 
in resisting the progress of this war. It is time we | 


were harmonious. 
ing. 
and national men on our side. 


It is time we were coéperat- | 
It is time that we had all the constitutional | 
You gentlemen || 


of the South American party, for whom I have || 
| great respect, have no party organization; you 
| cannot codperate with any men in the North. | 


You see us struggling for existence against the 
destiny which hangs over us. 
come to-day and rally with us, and aid in putting 
down the rebellious organization in the free States 
which has now begun to do its work in our midst. 
We ask nothing else from you. Retain your 


We ask you to | 


: ? E T 
ative men—whether South Americans, North |! Ought we not to be excited and disturbed 
| Americans, or anti-Lecom 
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the subject? Miro 

But we are to have no further compromises. 
You say you will grant us none. Thank God, 
there is no pointleft upon which compromise can 
arise! We have yielded as long as compromise 
will effect anything. There is one other alterna- 


| tive and but one other step, which is, to drive us 


|| to the wall; to incite our negroes to rise in insur- 


names—your distinctive appellations¢ This is | 


a fight in which the destinies of the world, and the 
future of mankind are involved. When we have 
settled the question, we can again divide and con- 
tend with each other as to that which is best to 


- 


eneral welfare, and to promote | 
This is the high- | 


est evidence of patriotism and devotion you can | 


give; and for it your constituents at home will 


thank you, and the Democrats at home will thank 
| you, and your wives and children and kindred, 
| now anxious about your fate, and others, will 
thank you, and God will bless you. They will | 
|| say to you when you return, ‘* well done good 


and faithful servant; well done patriot and lover 
of your country; for you came to the rescue in 
the hour of danger to the country.”’ 

Now, gentlemen, I want to read you a little 
further from Mr. Sewarp’s speech. Many of 
you have disavowed the Helper book. I want to 
see whether you will also disavow and repudiate 
the language of Sewarp himself. I believe the 
gentleman from Maipe—that little, smallest one 


| of the Wasnsvurn family—[general laughter]— 


Thus they supposed all conflict or || 


used about the same language last winter. Sew- 
ARD Says: 

** Each one of the existing States has already staked not 
only its internal welfare but its influence in the councils of 
the nation on the decision of this contest. Each one has 
already staked its internal harmony on the decision of the 
question.” 

Here } de announce to us that your harmony 
is staked on the issue. 


go to work to get rid of slavery? You announce 


your determination to make war upon us; and in | 


obedience to that declaration you have made war 
upon us. You have invaded us. You have come 
within our borders. You have sent your armed 
men within our borders; and these armed men 
have killed some of our citizens, and would, if 
they could have got the slaves to rebel, have shed 
the blood of our women and children. And yet, 
on the very eve of that transaction, the further 
announcement is made by Sewarp that the har- 
mony of the country is to be disturbed for the 
purpose of breaking down the institution of sla- 
very; and the announcement is even made by 
members on this floor who have recommended 
the Helper book, that there is to be no social or 
political or religious intercourse with us. Are 
not these things calculated to inflame the minds 
of a patriotic and gallant people? Is there no 
cause in all this fu. our talking of disunion, and 
of dissevering the tie that binds the States to- 
gether? Is there nocause forexcitement? Ifwe 
were to hold to you gentlemen from the free States 
the same language as you hold towards us, what 
would be your sentiments and feelings and acts? 

Now let me read further: 

‘Such a struggle is not to be arrested or reconciled by 
compromise, or otherwise.’ 

Thus, the contest is between two systems of 
labor; the internal harmony of the States is put in 
issue; and the contest is not to be settled by com- 
promise, or otherwise. After having forced us 
into compromise after compromise in times past, 
after our endeavoring to reach a point where we 
might remain at peace, and after surrendering all 
but our honor, you come now and tell us that you 
will yield to no further compromise; that the war 
is going on and must go on and shall go on, until 
we have been put down and destroyed. Can we 
endure it? Would you yourself endure it? Would 
you not arm and defend yourselves, with your 
wives and children, at all hazards? Mr. Sewarp 
announced that the conflict had begun between us 
in reference to these two systems—a conflict 
which, if carried out, would deluge the whole 
South with the blood of women and children. 


rection, and murder our wives and children. We 


| can make no more compromises; for, as I have 


said, we have nothing else to yield. You have 


|| taken all, save the mere possession of our prop- 


erty itself. You have scarcely left us our honoy 


| We were taunted, the day before yesterday, by 


| VENS,] With having surrendered even that. 


the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Sre- 
Sir, 
while there lives in the breast of every southern 
man that feeling of affection which you suggest 
ought to exist between the people of the different 
sections of the Union, still, as I have observed 
before, we will not be driven one inch beyond 
where we stand. We will rather be butchered, if 
it must come to that—not by the negro, for there 
is no danger of that, and I would like to see any 
white man undertake it—but I repeat it, 1 would 


|| rather be butchered than to surrender another 
| inch. 











Now, gentlemen, let me show you a little fur- 
ther, because I am presenting your platform. It 
was announced to be your platform by Mr. Gid- 
dings, last winter, with the concurrence of the 
whole Republican party of the House, so far as 
I am informed He tells you to stand upon your 
Sewarp platform; it is true, they may tient you 
in 1860; it is possible they could; but itis the last 
time they ever can. Then it is your determina- 
tion to overthrow the institution of slavery in the 
South. He tells you that hereafter you must 
present the naked question of abolition of our 
slavery, and there was no dissent expressed upon 
the part of the Republicans in the House in con- 
demnation of the sentiment; but on the contrary, 
the conduct of members indicated that that was 
their determination. 

But what else does he say? 

* Does this fact mean nothing? Al! parties in this coun- 


Do you mean, then, to || try that have tolerated the extension of slavery, except one, 


have perished for that error already. That last one—the 
Democratic party—is hurrying on, irretrievably, toward the 
same fate.”’ 

Does this language mean nothing? Now, mark 
yeu, you gentlemen who want to make out that 
you are not in favor of interfering with slavery 
where it exists. Is that the policy of Mr. Sew- 
ARD, the great leader of that party? He says that 
it must not continue to exist even where it now 
exists. Does that fact mean nothing? He says 
that all the parties in favor of slavery in this coun- 
try have perished except one, and that the Dem- 
ocratic party. Why, is there any brotherly feel- 
ing between you gentlemen of the North and us 
of the South? I like an Englishman, to-day, better 
than I do you. You are a partof the same great 
nation, and yet you make war upon us. You 
ask us to regard you as brothers, and yet your 
conduct towards us is vengeful and revengeful. 

Sir, Administration after Administration has 
gone down—and why? Because it has been de- 
stroyed by the Abolitionists and by abolition senti- 
ment;and the last party which remainsasa national 

arty is the Democratic partys and that party, says 
Mtr. Sewarp, must fall. Then, I ask you, ina spirit 
of patrietism, why is it hurrying to the same 
fate? Because the Black Republicans of the North 
are making war upon them. And what are they 
making war upon them for? Because they are 
in@avor of slavery, or rather. of doing the South 
justice in relation toit. It is toabolish abolition 
from our midst. That is the object of it, [Ap- 
plause.] And in that coéperation I hope that we 
will be able to save ourselves and our institu- 
tions and our glorious Government from the hor- 
rors of civil war and bloodshed. More than that; 
he again says: 

* All Administrations which have avowed this policy 
have gone down dishonored for that cause, except the 
present one.” : 

My friend from Tennessee [Mr. Netson] said 
yesterday that Mr. Fillmore had done much in 
favor of southern rights and southern institutions. 
Admit it; but has he not gone down, and ne 
down for that very reason? Has not Mr. Fill- 


more gone down because he-was our friend and 
did his duty toward our institutions? Now you 


1859. 





Fillmore. Let the gentleman strike, and strike 
in connection with those who are now endeavor- 


ing to put down the monster of abolitionism. | 


Why was it that vengeance was visited by the 
Abolition party upon Mr. Fillmore? It was be- 
cause he had, as they thought, favored the South 
a little too much. 
of this Administration: 


‘¢ A pit deeper and darker still is opening to receive this 
Administration, because it sins more deeply than its pre- 
degessors.”? 


This is because Mr. Buchanan has also done | 


$8 duty to the South. Are we, then, to stand 
sy and see our friends at the North, who are 
aiding us to sustain the Constitution, lending us 
a helping hand in the hour of danger, beaten 
down into the dust? I think not. Are we to 
allow them to be defeated by those who have an 
army of revolutionists at their back? I will show 
the relevancy of this before | am done. I will 
show before I am done that Sewarp, by his own 
declaration, knew of the Harper’s Ferry affair. 
If I succeed in showing that, then he, like John 
Brown, deserves, | think, the gallows, for his 
participation:in it. [Applause.] 
Says Mr. Sewarp: 


* There is a meaning in all these facts, which it becomes 
us to study well. The nation has advanced another stage ; 
it has reached the point where intervention by the Goy- 


ernment, for slavery and slave States, will no longer be | 


tolerated.” 
What is that stage to which the Union has 


advanced? The slave States had a majority in || 
both branches of Congress once, whereas now | 
the free States are seventeen, and the slave States | 
There has been a |} 


only fifteen in this Union. 
transfer of the majorities in Congress from the 
slave to the free States. 
ator Sewarp tells us, has advanced another stage. 
The Government is no longer to intervene in favor 
of protection for our slaves. We may be robbed 
of our property, and the General Government 
will not intervene for our protection. When the 
Government gets into the hands of the Republi- 
can party, the arm of the General Government, 
we are told, will not be raised for the protection 
of our slave property. Then intervention in favor 
of slavery and slave States will no longer be tol- 
erated. We may be invaded, and the Black Re- 
publican Government will stand and permit our 
soil to be violated and our people assailed and 
raise no arm in our defense. 
the State is no longer to be a bar to encroach- 


ments upon our rights when the Government gets | 
into Black Republican hands. Then John Brown, | 


and a thousand John Browns, can invade us, and 
the Government will not protect us. There will 
be no army, no navy, sent out to resist such an in- 


vasion; but we will be left to the tender mercies of | 
Has the South then no right to | 


our enemies. 
complain? Has the South no right to entertain 


apprehensions when we are told that we are not | 
to be protected in our property when the Repub- | 


lican party shall get possession of the Govern- 
ment? You even Tectare you will not defend the 
sovereignty of the States. 
right to announce upon this floor that if we are 
not to be protected in our property and sover- 


eignty, we are therefore released from our alle- | 


giance, and will protect ourselves out of the Union, 
if we cannot protect them in the Union? Have 


we no right to allege that to secure our rights and | 
rotect our honor we will dissever the ties that | 
ind us together, even if it rushes us into a sea | 


of blood. 
Mr. Sewarp says: 


“ Free labor has at last apprehended its rights, its inter- | 
wer, and its destiny, and is organizing itself to 


ests, its 


assume Government of the Republic.” 


You tell us that there is a conflict between two 


Hear what Mr. Sewarp says | 


The Government, Sen- || 


The sovereignty of | 


Have we then no | 


systems of labor, and that free labor is to take | 


possession of thisGovernment. Can you tell us, 

then, that, when you have possession of the Gov- 

ernment, our rights and property will be pro- 

tected? On the contrary, we are told that slave 

States a no longer to be tolerated, defended, or 
cted. 


ou have also the meanness to announce that 


you intend, by the power of that Government, | 


tocompel us to submitto yourtyranny, despotism, 
oppression, robberies, and wrongs. That is the 
ammouncement you make to us. 
Government, and want us to go out, say so, and 


you want this | 





have done that, I w 
| let you alone and you must let me alone. We 
ae sag to let you enjoy all your rights in the 

Jnion, and you must let us enjoy ours; in other 
words, stand by the contract of our forefathers— 
men a great deal better, perhaps, than those now 
occupying seats on either side of this House. 

Again, that Senator said: 

‘Free labor has at last apprehended its rights, its inter- 
ests, its powers, and its destiny, and is organizing itselfto 
assume the Government of the Republic. It will henceforth 
meet you boldly and resolutely here,’’— 

That is on the floor of the Senate— 


‘in the Territories or out of them, wherever you may go 
| to extend slavery. It has driven you back in California 
| and Kansas; it willinvade you soon in Delaware, Mary- 
| land, Virginia, Missouri, and Texas.”’ 
| Ah! ‘*it will invade you soon in Delaware and 
Virginia.’’ Has it not already been done? 
it not invaded us with pike, with spear, with 
rifles—yes, with Sharpe’s rifles? Have not your 
murderers already come within the limits of our 
| borders, as announced by the traitor, Sewarp, 
| that it would be done in a short time. At the 
time of the speech Forbes was in Washington, 
and he says he communicated to Sewarp the fact 
| that an invasion would be made. We have been 
| invaded; and that invasion, and the faets connect- 
ed with it, show Mr. Stewarp to be a traitor, 
and deserving of the gallows. 
galleries.] Brown had organized his constitution 


city of Washington then, and had a conversation 
with Sewarp in reference to the invasion. Sew- 
ARD denies that Forbes told him anything about 
it; but he admits that he had a conversation with 
|| Forbes, and that Forbes wanted money. Well, 
|| what was that money wanted for? The Senator 
confesses he had a conversation with Brown about 
that time. Forbes says it was about the Virginia 
invasion, and Sewarp announces in the Senate 
that Maryland and Virginia would be invaded. 
Are these facts not startling? and ought they 


southern men? Is it not time that we were armed ? 
But, more than that, gentlemen, he goes on to 
say: 

** That invasion will be not merely harmless, but benefi- 


cent, if you yield seasonably to its just and moderated de- 
mands.”’ 


That is exactly what John Brown said. 


He 


not mean to killanybody; Sewarp saysit is harm- 
less and beneficent to us if we yield to their just 
demands. But if we do not yield, what then? 
Why, Brown said he would kill our people, 
butcher our women and children. What 
Sewarp say? 

‘* Whether that consummation shall be allowed to take 
effect with needful and wise precautions against sudden 
change and disaster, or be hurried on by violence, is all that 
remains for you [the people of the South) to decide.” 

That is the very language of John Brown. 
Whether we will allow them to do it quietly or 
not, is the only question for the South to decide. 
Virginia has decided it, and has hung the traitor 
Brown; and may, if she can get a chance, hang 
the traitor Sewarp. 
peatedly refused to yield, and you have sought to 
force us to yield by violence, and Virginia has 
met it with violence, and has hung the man; and 
Virginia has had twenty-five hundred men under 
arms, and has*defied all your efforts to rescue 
|| him. 
|| Mr. KILGORE. There was no disposition 

upon the part of anybody at the North to do it. 


oes 





you by this Helper book. 
Mr KILGORE. 





of an “irrepressible conflict.’’ 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 
for that purpose now. 
Mr. KILGORE. I merely want to read a short 
extract, an editorial from aleading southern paper. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. The gentleman 
will allow me to say that I am after Sewarp, and 
if the gentleman has any other “‘ irrepressible con- 
flict’? man, he can bring him forward hereafter. 
Sewarp is as much as | can manage at a time 
Weare arming, but not against the Government. 


I will not yield 


| 


int | 


Has | 


when that speech was made; Forbes was in the | 


not to awaken an apprehension in the minds of 


said if we would allow him to take our niggers | 
off without making any fuss about it, he would | 


not killanybody. [Laughter.] Brown said he did | 


{Laughter.] We have re- | 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I judge men by | 
|| their acts, and not by their declarations, as I judge 


I desire to call the attention | 
|| of the gentleman to the first author of this doctrine 
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have an opportunity to avenge the cause of Mr. | the galleries,] and when I 








[Applause in the | 


~— 


I will take vou by the hand on that, [applause in || We are arming to put down rebellion against the | 








Government. Weare for theGovernment, When 
ou presented Frémont as a sectional candidate 
or the Presidency, representing the system of 

free labor in opposition to the system of slave labor, 
you undertook to seize the Government for your- 
selves, in violation of the letter and spirit of the 

Constitution. doing that, you were guilty of 
organizing rebelffon against the Government, with 
a view of diverting it to purposes not legitimately 
its own. Against that rebellion we intend to act, 
We mean to put it down, even if we have to do it 
with the snreness and I call upon the South Ameri- 
cans and the North Americans to come forward 
and aid us in putting down rebellion. I call upen 
the sey acne to come forward and aid 
us in putting down this rebellion. I call upon 
men of all parties, of all names, from whatever 
section of the country they come, to rally under 
the standard of the Constitution, under the old 
flag of our fathers, under the stars and stripes of 
our country, to strike down a rebellion that has 
grown up in our midst, and some of the fruits of 
which we have already tasted. I do not say that 
we mean to whip you out of the Union. We 
mean to whip you inthe Union. We meanto put 
down your rebellion in our own midst, and in our 
own way; and we mean to have the support of 
the overwhelming majority of the patriotic men 
of the North in striking off the hydra head of the 
rebel. That is what we intend. 

Do not call us disunionists at all; that is not 
our policy. I know what you are after; you are 
a money-loving people. (Laughter.] You think 
we will go off and leave you in possession of this 
fine house. [Loud eatin) We do not mean 
to doit. You think you will get the money in the 
Treasury now. You think you will get the Navy 
and the Army, with arms in their hands. You 
are mistaken. We are going to bring that Navy 
to put down this rebellion against the Govern- 
ment. We are going to bring that Army to put 
itdown. That 1s what we mean to do; and we 
will hang the last one of you. [Roars of laugh- 
ter.] My friend from Tennessee [Mr. Netson] 
asks whether we are going to Speers the inaug- 
uration of a Black Republican Speaker of this 
House. We are not going to do that if you keep 
your hands off us; but we are going to crush you 
out in this election and again in the Presidential 
election of 1860; and you will come back again, 
I apprehend, wholly ashamed of yourselves and 
loves in the discharge of your duties to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Now we come to the Helper book; that sounds 
very much like treason. Does it not recommend 
insurrection against the Government? Certainly 
itdoes. And yet you say we are very sensitive, 
and that there is no cause of.alarm. You ma 
regard yourselves men of straw; I do not thin 
you are. You fought very well in the Revolu- 
tion. You fought very well in the Mexican war. 
You did not fight very well in Canada, to be sure, 
but then you wanted discipline and training. We 
know you are fighting men; but we think we are 
equal to you in courage. 

But now here comes the Helper book. How 
are you to get outof it? Do you disavow the 
doctrines contained init? Some three of yourmen, 
| I believe, have disavowed it. But do you not 
know that one of the rules of criminal law is, that 
the culprit shall not be permitted to testify on his 
behalf? If it was not so, the murderer might es- 
cape the gallows. Have you denied the doctrines 
contained in that book? You have not. Then, 
as you have not done so, I say you have indorsed 
itand have indorsed the doctrines of Mr. Sewanrp 
and have propagated them about the time that 
this invasion of Virginia was in preparation. 

A Memser suggested something about takin 
the tesiimony of members under oath in reg 
to the Helper book. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Oh, I have so 
often had occasion to put men on their oaths and 
have heard them testify falsely so often that I do 
not lik® to run the risk of inducing men to com- 
mit perjury. I have, therefore, no disposition to 
put you on your oaths. 

Me. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Clerk, 
| occupying, as I do, a perfectly independent nf 
| sition, I am at liberty, free from any particular 
| party bias, to vote in the election of Speaker, 
| and on all questions which shall come before 
| the House when it shall have been duly organ- 
| ized, according to my sense of duty to the coun- 
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try and to my constituents. Mr, Clerk, I am 
surprised; I—one among several members of 
this House who belong to the conservative con- 
stituency of the North—to see this deeply agita- 





ting question, the agitation of which has been so | 


constantly deprecated as inflaming the minds of 
the people, and unsettling their jutemsnter? sa 
I am astonished to see it intro¢ 
he House is organized, and introduced by gen- 
Uemen represenung slaveholding constituencies. 
Sir, | am opposed to all unnecessary agitation on 
the subject. I am willing to meet it only when 
it is before usin the ordinary action of a legisla- 
tive body. I would willingly never meet it at all. 
Buf, gentlemen, when it is not a subject of legis- 
lation; when legislative action is not invoked upon 
it here; before, as | have said, the House is organ- 
ized, for the purpose of disorganizing the House 
and preventing order, it is introduced to confuse 
this question of the election of Speaker. 
Mr. Clerk, there are many tests of the fidelity 
of men to the Constitution of the United States. 


[ have the honor of occupying a seat upon this || 
floor with a gentleman for whom I have steadily | 
I saw him in || 
one of the greatest ¢rises that have ever occurred | 
in the political history of this country, at a time | 


voted as a candidate for Speaker. 


when upon your action depended not only the 
quiet of the particular district of country about 
which we were legislating, but the peace of this 
whole country. Under the action of the Congress 
of the United States, the people of Kansas were 


allowed to determine for themselves whether they | 


should come into the Union asa slave ora free 
State, 


Sir, this wicked Administration countenanced 


every act of violence, every act of fraud, and ev- | 


ery act of ruffianism ups the part of the people 
of Kansas; and undert 

was brought into this House which was not the 
act of the people of Kansas. It was fraudulent 
from beginning to end; one which would not 
bear the test of investigation; and when this House 
had raised a committee for the purpose of invest- 
igation, the Speaker of this House—for whom I 


entertain, personally, the most profound respect | 


us a gentleman—in my opinion, twisted parlia- 
mentary law from the regular rule and appointed 
a majority on the committee opposed to the very 
purpose for which the House had raised the com- 
mittee, and by these means thwarted the object 
of the investigation. 


> - > | 
But, sir, we sat here for months debating whether 


by action of the Federal authority we should force 
that fraudulent constitution on the people of Kan- 
sas. We knew that if we did, we had good rea- 


son to believe it would lead to civil war—a civil | 


war that would overtop the limits of Kansas and 
embrace the whole nation. 


Where stood my honorable friend from Ohio? | 


With his back firmly set against the whole power 
of this wicked Administration; standing up nobly 
for the rights of the people against the Govern- 
ment, and in favor oF 

stood; and for his gallant conduct on that occa- 


sion and in that struggle, he shall have my vote | 


as long as there is a possibility of electing him 
Speaker of this House. 
publican benches. ] 

Sir, Ldo not mean to institute any invidious 
comparisons; but he is ny present choice for 
Speaker; and I say to my honorable friends, to 
those who feel as I do, to those who look as I 
do upon that question, I say that my honorable 
friend from Ohio deserves the support of every 
man who regards the rights of the people, and is 
determined to maintain them against the Federal 

ower, 

Mr. Clerk, upon the organization of this House 
depend great issues. I know my friend to be a 
firm friend of the cause of protection. I know 
he will se erganize the committees of the House, 
if he is elected Speaker, not for the purpose of 
inforeing legislation, not for the purpose of giv- 
ing it an undue bias, but he will so organize the 
comunittees of the House as to give a fair consid- 
eration to that great question which is so essen- 


tial to the interests of my constituents. I mean | 


the promotion of American industry by fair and 
adequate protection. That isa consideration im- 
portant in my mind, and for which, among others, 
{ shall.give my friend my suffrages. 

But, sir, apart from that, I know him to be a 
man Who is incapable of perverting parliamentary 


uceed here before | 


iat alliance, a constitution | 


law and order. There he | 


[Applause from the Re- || 








| ° ; ; . 
|| law into an instrumentof partisan despotism. If 
I knew him to be otherwise, or if I had the slight- 
| est vg upon the subject, I would not give him 
| 
| 


ote at any time. 


is one of those who signed the recommendation 


not sign it, an 
| not doing so. I have not read the book, and I 
knpw nothing particular about it. So faras I do 
know anything about it, I understand that it is 
| a book written by a native of a southern State; a 
| book peculiarly and almost exclusively addressed 


to southern men, reciting the experiences of a | 


southern man, and drawing a comparison be- 
tween the productiveness and the utility of free 
and slave labor. he book, sir, must fall, or 
stand upon its own merits. And what is done 
here? \ } 

}an awful engine of mischief. They proclaim 
that this book, and all who indorse it, are capa- 
ble of producing infinite mischief to the peace 
of this country. They proclaim that all who 
indorse it indorse treason. 
orable friend said that, in so far as that book 
expresses anything contrary to the Constitution 


|| more acceptable. Gentlemen are willing to be- 
| heve in the veracity of their colleagues upon this 
floor. What have we to do with Mr. ii 

|| book more than any other book? Are we to sit 


|| the literature of the country? Are we to convert 
| ourselves from a congressional and legislative 
| body into a literary tribunal, and pass in review 
the merits of every incendiary Gublication which 
may be thrown out in the country, and hold gen- 
tlemen responsible for the sentiments of that pub- 





lication in so far as at have read and indorsed | 
y 


| it, directly or indirectly? Why, sir, this is a 
most extraordinary proceeding. It lifts Mr. Hel- 
| perintoa a he never dreamed of attain- 
/ing. It makes him an enemy of the South more 
| formidable than he ever aimed to be; if, indeed, 
he aims to be an enemy of the South atall. Jt 
makes him an instrument of mischief far beyond 


his most partial admirers. This book, so full 
| of mischief, which has been occupying the atten- 


| tion of Congress now nearly for an entire week, | 


you have asked the whole people of the United 
States to read and ponder upon. You have been 


increased the power of that mischief to an incal- 
culable extent. 

And, sir, what has been done upon this floor 
is in perfect consonance with the action of the 
Democratic party. 
compromise? Who broke the bonds of peace 
which had been signed thirty years before by the 
wise men of the North and of the South? The 
Democratic party. Who framed the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill? The Democratic party. Who 
refused to carry out the provisions of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill? Who deluded the people of Kan- 
sas into the idea that they were to have a free 
expression of their will on their organic form of 
governmentand then denied ittothem? The Dem- 


very first into this Hall? The Democratic party. 
And yet, sir, we who represent conservative con- 
stituencies in the North are asked to sit quietly 
by and listen to the announcement that the whole 
North is implicated in acts of conspiracy and 
treason against the people of the southern States. 
Why, sir, are gentleman fair? Is it honorable 
dealing? I humbly submit that itis not, Is the 
whole North to be held responsible for the acts 
of John Brown and for the sentiments of a few 
radical and fanatical speakers here and there? 

I am no apologist for the North. The North 
asks no apology. It is not in an apologetical 
mood. It has nothing to apologize for. It is 
loyal to the Constitution; it is loyal to the Union; 
and they who seek to misguide and impress the 
people of the South with the idea that the people 
of the North, as a body, are hostile to them, do 

it for the purpose of factious mischief, and which 
will produce a wider-spread mischief than they 


] 

|| imagine. [Applause.] 

Mr. Cte God forbid that I, as the Represent- 
| ative of a conservative constituency, should have 


m 
But, Mr. Clerk, we are told that Mr. Suerman | 


in favor of Helper’s book. Very well, sir; I did |, 
I claim no particular credit for || 


NVhy gentlemen magnify this book info | 


Has not my hon- | 


of the United States, so far he condemns it. Could | 
any declaration be more unreserved, more candid, | 


elper’s | 


here, as a college of Jesuit censors, to expurgate | 


|| 
| his capacity, and far beyond the imagination of | 
| 
| 
dwelling and dwelling upon its inflammatory text, || 


| so that if it ever had any mischief in it, you have | 


Who repealed the Missouri | 


ocratic party. Who brings the question of sla- | 
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| any part in embroiling different sections of the 
| country, or in misrepresenting one section of the 
country to the other for mere political purposes 
and partisan aims. It is impossible for t e people 
of the North and of the South to live together in 
| amity and concord so long as the actions of indi- 
viduals, or the actions of small bodies, are taken 
as indices of dominant sentiment in those sec- 
| tions. Sir, the constituency I in part represent 

is an eminently loyal one. It has no sympathy 
with John Brown or for those who incited him, 
directly or indirectly, to his mad crusade in Vig- 
ginia. The people of the city of Philadelphia, 
where the Hall of Independence still remains,_ 
cherish deeply the feelings and motives that led 
our ancestors to the Declaration of Independence 
and the Union which sprang from it. They are 
animated by the sacred associations of that Hall, 
and they know that that union can exist only so 
long as North and South and all sections respect 
their respective, reserved rights. We of the North 
insist that we are not to bea made particeps crim- 
inis in these transactions. We insist that it is a 
false and unwarranted charge. Yes, sir, it isa 
libel, it is unjust, and it is a calumny te hold the 
whole body of the northern people responsible 
lor the acts of the leader of a band of madmen. 
Was the whole South, Mr. Clerk, held respons- 
ible when the Legislature of South Carolina passed 
an ordinance deliberately nullifying the laws of 
the United States? Did we identify the whole 
South with the people of South Carolina, or with 
the nullifying party in South Carolina, which was 
in favor of armed resistance to the laws of the 
United States? No, sir; we heard from the loyal 
States of North Carolina, Tennessee, and others, 
indignant protestations against the South being 
|| incriminated in the action of South Carolina, 

Mr. SINGLETON. Let meask the gentleman 
a question? 

Ir. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. [cannot yield. 
| (Cries of **Goon!’’} When the President ef the 
United States, a native of Tennessee, issued his 
celebrated proclamation against the nullifying 
resolutions of South Carolina, he met with a re- 
sponse, not from the North alone, but from the 
East and West, and all the loyal men of the South. 
And the secession recommendations of the Nash- 
|| ville convention, of 1850, fell powerless upon the 
| hearts of the loyal people ofthe South. Wenever 
believed that the whole people of the South were 
| ripe for these sectional schemes of aggrandize- 
| ment and separation of the Union. Nor do I be- 
lieve that any considerable portion of them now, 
through the agency of secret societies, can be 
| welded together to form a deliberate plan for the 

establishment of a southern slavpbailine confed- 
| eracy, and a dissolution of the Union for that 
purpose. You might as well expect the people 
of the North to identify.the whole people of the 
South with the reopening of the slave trade. You 
might as well expect us to believe that everybody 
there is in favor of the revival of that accursed 
traffic, because certain leading public men and 
presses advocate it, On the contrary, we know 
that one, at least, of the members of the present 
Cabinet, and that some of the chief statesmen of 
the South are arrayed against it, and we know that 
all truly humane and Christian men there abhor 
this infamous scheme. We have no fears upon 
that subject. 

Then why, gentlemen of the South, why, when 
we refuse to involve you in these general charges 
and odious suspicions as an entire people, do you 
persist in this war of crimination and misrepre- 
sentation against the North, when you cannot 
really believe in your hearts that the whole peo- 
ple of that part of the country entertain uncon- 
stitutional designs against the South? No, sir; 
for one, I am for the Union; I am for peace; I 
am for law; and never until the last moment shall 
I despair of making this glorious Union and the 
Constitution dependent upon it perpotnel I hope 
we may be able to live together like a band of 
brothers; but, sir, we never can, so long as gen- 
tlemen come into this Hall and insist upon a 
course of misrepresentation and upon involving 
innocent people in the acts ef a criminal few. 
No, sir. In Xe name of the North, in the name, 
at least, of my constituents—and I know I speak 
for my colleague here and for the State of Penn- 
sylvania and the city of Philadelphia—there is 
not a city or State that is more y to resistag- 




















gression in every shape and form in which it may 
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be made e t ; 
Union. o State is more patriotic in its tone of 

sentiment, more conservative in its feeling and 

action in the great crisis when the policy of the 

Government is to be determined for the period of 

a new Administration. We are for the Union and 

Constitution in their full supremacy, and against 

all who would impair the existence of the one, or 

obstruct the operation of the other. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. The speeches made 
yesterday represented so fully, as believe they 
did, the sentiments of those I represent, and the 
sentiments of the great oe of the people of the | 
South, so far as I know that sentiment, that I | 
did not feel called upon to prolong this discussion; | 
but, sir, some remarks have been made to-day 
which seem to me to demand some reply. 

The gentleman who has just taken his seat says 
it is unfair for the people of the South to charge | 
upon the whole North complicity and sympathy 
for John Brown and his accomplices. I have 
heard no such charge made, and I should be sorry 
to hear it made. I know there are mem in the | 
North and men upon this floor who are as true to 
the Constitution as we of the South. I know 
there are men here representing northern ¢onstit- 
uencies who are as far from encouraging any | 
attack upon the South, as the men of old who stood | 
shoulder to shoulder with our fathers upon many | 
a glorious battle field. We make no such indis- 
criminate charge upon the people of the North, 
but when gentlemen disclaim for the whole North 
any sympathy for John Brown, I say they tell us 
what is a libel. The papers of the North advise 
us that in almost every town and city at the North 
were demonstrations of sympathy made, and news- 
papers caric to us draped in mourning on account 
of Brown’s death. The editor of the leading organ 
of your party, Mr. Greeley, eulogized him, and 
said thac in after time his name will be handed 
down as a glorious martyr; and yet, gentlemen, 
you get up and inform us that there is no sympa- 
thy at the North for Brown and his aecomplices. 
You cannot deceive us thus, for your actions 
speak louder than words. 

I know that the Republican party 1s composed 
of men of various shades of opinion. We know 
it embraces within itself men known as Aboli- 
tionists of the most ultra dye, as wellas men less 
ultra and less hostile to the South; but they all 
agree in hostility to the institution of the South. 
{ know full well that there are differences of opin- 
ion among themselves; but upon one thing hey 
all agree, and that is to engage in this crusade | 
which has been urged upon the South for the last | 
twenty years. When gentlemen get up here and 
tell us of the conservative people of the North, in 
order to quiet the apprehensions of the South, we 

oint them to the fact that from alk the New Eng- 











and States there is not a single Representative || 


upon this floor who is not a member of the Repub- 
lican party—we point them to the fact that over 
one hundred and thirteen members of this Con- 
gress belong to that political organization. Does 
that indicate any degree of conservatism? Does 
that indicate, in any degree, a disposition to let 
alone the institutions of the South? 
What are the objects and aims of that organi- 
zation? I care not for the assurances which these 


gentlemen make, that they intend no direct as- || 


sault on the institution of slavery in the South. 
What are all such declarations worth? The 
whole course of the Free-Soilers of the North, of 
every grade of opinion, since they first com- 
menced the crusade on the South, has been to 
continue that crusade till slavery shall be abol- 
ished. ‘That is the doctrine of the great body of 
them. 
But, Mr. Clerk, the principal object that I had 
in rising, was to allude, as I shall, in terms of 
kindness and respect, to what was said yesterday 
‘with regard to certain gentlemen of the South, 
who are classed as fire-eaters or disunionists. I 
do not profess to belong to the class of disunion- 
ists, if there be such a class in the South, who 
desire disunion, of itself. I come from a State | 
which is, and has at all times been, loyal to the 
Constitution, but which will be as ready to take 
ground for a disruption of this Union, in case the 
rights guarantied to us under the Constitution 
are infringed, as any State inthe Union. If con- 
curring and fully sympathizing with her in this | 
sentiment makes me a disunionist, then I am | 
one. But I deny emphatically for myself, and | 


_ THE CO 


inst the people of any portion of the | 


NGRESSI 











| . 

| for those whom I represent, and, as I believe, for 
the State which | in part represent, that they 
desire to see this Union dissolved. I regretted 


|| to hear the gentleman from Tennessee |Mr. Net- 


son} undertake yesterday to hold up,as | thought, 
to rebuke, a spirit of ultraism which, he said, 
was manifesting itself on this floor, as well from 
the South as from the North. He seemed to 
think that he did southern men full justice here 
when he characterized them as belonging to the 
same class as those men at the North who have 
waged war upon the institutions of the South, and 
| pronounced the most odious sentiments against 
this Government. He seemed to think that he 
| did full credit to such men as he named, among 
whom, from my own State, was the gallant Mr. 
Yancey, and that most devoted champion of the 
South who now sleeps in his grave, (Mr. Cal- 
houn,| when he classified them, and all southern 
men who have signified a willingness, under any 


circumstances, to dissolve the Union, with Bur- | 
LINGAME and Greeley and other extremists of the | 


North. 


from any Representative of the South to class 


| 


with such Abolitionists men who, like Mr. Cal- | 
houn, abandoned chances of promotion to the | 


highest honors of the Republic, and devoted them- 
selves, with unparalleled zeal and heroism, to the 
defense of the minority section of the Union. The 
best of Mr. Calhoun’s days, and the closing la- 
bors of his life, were devoted, not to disunion, as 
the gentleman indicated yesterday, but to the de- 
fense of the constitutional rights of the South, and 
in endeavoring to turn back that tide of fanaticism 
| which he said and believed, and which all of us 
| now believe, was destined to end in a dissolution 
of the Union. It seems to me, Mr. Clerk, with 
all respect for the gentleman from Tennessee, that 


there was a time more fitting for such declarations | 


than this. There was a time, years ago, when 
we of the South could stand up and rejoice to 
speak in favor of the Union, and sing its praises; 
to declaim upon them, and speak—as the gentle- 
man from ‘Tennessee spoke so eloquently yester- 
day—of this great and glorious country, [tseems 


to Me the times are somewhat changed. It seems | 


to me that at this time, when the institution of 


slavery is so fiercely threatened; when there is a | 


powerlul party organized for its overthrow, it is 


at least out of place for southern men to make }| 


these appeals on behalf of the Union. It is for 
the North now to determine whether it shall be 
preserved. Sir, if the gentleman would make his 
appeal to those who are disturbing the Union; if 
| he would make his appeal to those who are en- 
gaged in schemes to bring about disunion by de- 
stroying the Constitution, then it would be well; 
then | would join with him. There is no man 
who would make more personal sacrifices to pre- 
| serve it than I would, under the Constitution. 
But if any sacrifices are to be made of the least 
constitutional right of the South, I, for one, am 
not prepared to make any, let the consequences 
| be disunion or what they will. 
Though I am not a disunionist, yet if cherish- 
ing that sentiment causes me to be regarded a 
| disunionist, let it be so. I take the responsibility 
| at home and elsewhere; and I here say that I do 
not concur with the declaration made yesterday 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, that the elec- 
tion of a Black Republican to the Presidency 
ras not cause for a dissolution of the Union. 
Whenever a President is elected by a fanatical 
| Majority at the North, those whom I represent, 
| as 1 believe, and the gallant State which I in 
pee represent, are ready, let the consequences 
| be what they may, to fall back on their reserved 
rights and say: ‘‘As to this Union, we have no 
| longer any lot or part in it.’’ We say this in no 
| spirit of menace—to influence no State or indi- 
| vidual in their political action; but we see that 
the spirit of abolition fanaticism at the North 
has grown so strong there that we believe it can- 
not be arrested. 
to be conservative will find themselves unable to 


control and direct the storm of fanaticism which | 


they have helped to raise, and will be driven 
| into retirement, as Daniel Webster was, when 


the doors of Faneuil Hall were shut in his face, | 
and he was refused an audience because he sanc- | 
We of the South | 


| tioned the fugitive slave bill. We of 
| have grown tired of this strife; if it is to know 


Many of those who now claim | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


much as we may regret it, we say, let it come; 
better that it should be settled in our day and 
veneration than in those ef our children. 

Sir, the grounds which we assume in regard to 
the election of a Black Republican President, and 
the reasons why we would then favor a dissolu- 


| tion of the Union, are, that such an election would 
be regarded as a declaration of war upon our 


Now, Mr. Clerk, I think it comes unkindly || 


| devised by man. 


rights. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sugr- 
MAN] said that he was not in favor of any direct 
interference by free-State men with the institution 
of slavery. And others of the Black Republicans 
repeat the same thing. What though no direct 
assault be meditated against the institution of 
slavery when once this Republican party gets the 
control of this Government? Shall the South 
listen to the syren songs of those who ery “ Peace, 
veance, We alm no blow at your institutions?’’ 
Vhat are such disclaimers worth? Has not all 
experience shown, that wherever power is lodged 
with no other limit than the mere discretion of its 
possessor, it will end in absolute despotism? 
Hatred for slavery and the slaveholder has called 
this party into being. Lust of power and domi- 
nation has added to its strength and may result 
in its triumph. But the day that witnesses its 
triumph, will witness the overthrow of this—once 
the noblest and freest form of government ever 
Think you, sir, that when this 
sectional party gets the control, if it ever shall, of 
the various departments of this Government, that 
the Union,which the wisdom of our fathers framed, 


| would still survive? The form might remain, the 


name might still be preserved, but the spirit would 
have departed forever. No iontae of armed men; 
no secession of sovereign and independent States; 


| no bloody revolution may have caused the knell 


of the Union to be sounded. Base, bad men, by 
their unhallowed party associations, will have 
accomplished at the polls this mighty overthrow. 
A sectional party will have, through the forms of 
the Constitution, usurped the power and control 
of the Government. Fanaticism will have tri- 
umphed over patriotism—treason over the Con- 
stitution. Even now you seem flushed with the 
hope and confidence of securing so great a prize. 
It seems to be almost within your grasp. But I 
trust, like the Dead sea fruit, it may turn to ashes 
on your lips. You ask, will not the South sub- 
mit to your rnle—your domination? God forbid 
that such a thought should even for a single mo- 
ment come into the mind of a southern freeman ! 

For a conquered race the world might have 
some respect, provided they had sternly and hero- 
ically resisted their sad fate; but fora people who 
would tamely submit to the loss of their equality 
and their liberty, without a struggle to free them- 


| selves from the shackles which their tyrants would 
| unpose upon them; a people, | say, so lost to all 
| manly sentiments would deserve, as they would 


receive, the scorn and contempt of their own and 


| of all future generations. A brave and illustrious 


| contrast with this example, the shame and humi 


ancestry, if such they had, would only make, by 
iation of their posterity the greater. The south- 
ern people know, that to give up the right of 


| unlimited taxation, even to States and to people 
| the most friendly, would be to surrender the dear- 


estand most sacred right of freemen. They know 
from the past how the South would be oppressed 
and impoverished for the benefit of the North. 
They know that even if slavery was not inter- 


| fered with, other interests of the South, as vital as 
| those connected with that institution, would be 


invaded. And, sir, even if a sense of self-interest 


| did not impel the South to resist, a sense of pride, 
| alove of independence and devotion to liberty and 
| equality, would forever forbid the South to sub- 


/ 


| 


mit to any such usurpation. 

Your attempt to quiet our apprehensions by 
vromises of forbearance and moderation after you 
iave acquired the control of the Government, only 
excites a smile of contempt. The history of the 
Black Republican party shows that no reliance 
can be placed upon its forbearance, its justice, or 
its magnaminity. Not content with the equal 
privileges, equal benefits, and equal burdens of a 
common Government, it has endeavored to rob 
the South of all her share of the common Terri- 
tories, to build up the manufactures of the North 
by imposing excessive burdens and high protect- 
ive tariffs on the South. If this has been so in 
the past, what may we not expect in the future, 


no end but a dissolution of the Union, then, as || should the whole powers of the Government fall 
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into the hands of this fanatical, sectional party? 
Even when they conceal their nefarious purposes, 
and profess none but fraternal sentiments for us 
of the South, it would still present no very flatter- 
ing os me for us to see our liberties, our prop- 
erty, and ourall, at the mercy of a mere numerical 
majority in this Union. And when this ma- 
jority is composed of our bitter enemies, what 
can we expect but tyranny, injustice, and at last 
irretrievable ruin if we should submit. 

Would we tamely submit to have taxes imposed 
by you of the North, at your mere discretion? 
Why, sir, if there were no fanaticism, no hostile 
feeling for us and our institutions in the North; 
even if that brotherly feeling which existed in the 
betterdays ofthe Republicstill remained, the South 
would be recreant to herduty; reereant to all we 
owe to ourselves and our posterity, if we were to 
submit to be thus controlled by the North, and 
bear such burdens as their cupidity might dictate. 
Talk as you will about your intending no assault 
upon slavery, even the gentleman from Illinois, 


|Mr. Kettoae,] who was one of the three out of 


sixty-three signers of the Helper book, who disa- 
vowed its sentiments—one of the least Black or the 
least Brown of the Republicans—iells us that when 
they get control of the Government their object will 
be to abolish slavery in all the Territories of* the 
Union; and he believes it is constitutional for 


| 





—— 


+ 


Congress to do it, although the Supreme Court of | 
the United States has decided differently. bs that | 


the kind of moderation wé have to expect?) We 
know that it would be only a beginning; and if 
ae once get the control of the Government they 
wil 


direct assault upon slavery in the States; but the 
whole course of that party, from the beginning— 
of its leaders and its press—shows the contrary. 

Sir, if the Republican party should succeed in 
the next presidential election, 1 believe that Ala- 
bama will take her position, and that she will not 
take it alone, but that most, if notall of the south- 
ern States, with old Virginia in the lead, will go 
out of the Union with her; peaceably if you will, 
but if the consequences be war, they will be ready 
to mectit ' 

Mr. Clork, | believe there are true and loyal 


men to the Constitution at the North, who, it | 


they will unite with us in defense of the Consti- 
tution, the aims and on of the ee 
party might yet be defeated and this Union be 


oreserved; but unless they are more numerous at | 


the North than they seem to be by their repre- 
gentation upon this floor, then is there imminent 
danger that the days of this Union are numbered. 

Mr. Clerk, if this Union is to come to ar end; 
if we shali be forced in defense of our Constitu- 
tional rights to secede from the Union, it will be 
for the North to determine whether it shall be a 
peaceful secession or not. As to being forced to 
submit, as to being whipped into submission, as 
some of the braggarts of the North have threat- 
ened, we have no fears. We are prepared to 
meet the issuc whenever a defense aD ious rights 
or our honor demands it with all its responsi- 
bilities. 

When this Union was formed it was regarded 
asanexperiment. Patrick Henry, with his match- 
less eloquence, and many others of the purestand 
best patriots of the land, men who had devoted 
themselves to the cause ofthe Revolution, opposed 
the ratification of the Constitution. They believed 
then and some of them predicted—one ! remem- 
ber was Benjamin Harrison, of Virginia—that if 
the Unien was formed the southern States would 
sink down into mere appendages of the North. 

What were the objectswhich the framers of the 
Constitution had in view? They are set forth in 
the preamble to that instrument: 

“To form a more perfect Union, establish justice, pro- 
vide for the common defense, insure domestic tranquillity. 
and secure the blessings of liberty to our posterity.’’ 

I ask here, this day, whether these objects have 
been attained? Have we formed a more perfect 
Union? On the contrary, are not the different 
seetions, the North and si South, in almost hos- 
tile array against each other; andas to insuring 
domestic tranquillity, I need not refer to the late 
events at Harper’s Ferry, I ‘need but refer to 
the long crusade which has been preached and 
carried on in the North against us of the South. 

I repeat that if the framers of the Constitution 
—for all of the original thirteen States then had 


not cease their warfare upon our institutions. | 
They make declarations now that they intend no | 





| to its citizens, however remote from the im 






of this persistent, long-continued crusade upon 
the institution of slavery, they would never have 
agreed to the formation of this Union at all. The 
question now is, whether, being formed, this cause 
is sufficient to destroy it? I believe that, unless 
this spirit of fanaticism and agression upon the 
rights of the South shall cease, that the Union 
must be dissolved. The South has the means and 
| the men necessary for her defense and protection. 
| If war should follow, as I do not believe that 
it would, then, unless I am deceived in the spirit 
of the South, they would make the struggle mem- 
orable in after times, by being able to point to 
many glorious battle-fields, like those of Mara- 
thon and Waterloo, Bunker Hill and Yorktown. 
I have no apprehension of the final result of such 
conflict, but I prefer that it should not come. I 
| prefer that the spirit of fanaticism should be 
quelled; that this crusade againstthe South should 
cease, and that we should be afforded what the 
Constitution intended to assure us: security and 
protection in the enjoyment of our rights of per- 
son and property. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I ask whether, under this 
Government, every other interest is not better 
protected than the slave interest? Every other 
' citizen finds himself secure in the enjoyment of 


———— 


| his property. The merchant, the shipowner, the | 


manufacturer know that wherever the American 
| flag floats no rude hand dare molest them in the 
| enjoyment of their property. But we alone are 
| denied protection, we alone are proscribed, we 
alone are to witness our slave property taken 
from us, and no helping hand can or will give us 
| redress. Sovereign States of the North have sol- 
emnly nullified the fugitive slave law, and im- 
| posed heavy penalties upon their citizens who 
should assist in its execution. They have per- 
mitted our citizens to be fined, imprisoned, and 
sometimes murdered, for going to the North to 
recapture their slaves. 
idenbeve of Congress now on this floor have 
boasted of their willingness to aid in the violation 
of this law of Congress. Not only so, but sixty- 
three of them have signed, indorsed, and recom- 
mended for distribution, this infamous book of 
Helper’s, intended to excite our slaves to insur- 
rection and a war between the non-slaveholders 
and the slaveholders of the South. And itis a 
significant fact that three only of the number have 


in that book. Is this a time for us of the South 
to be singing praises to the glorious Union? The 
slaveholder is told that he cannot take his prop- 
| erty into the common Territories of the Union, 


| and there find protection; that his slaves may be 


forcibly seized, stolen, or confiscated ; and, unless 
the squatters there shall pass laws for his protec- 
tion, that he will seek in vain for any redress. Was 
there ever any other civilized Government, in an- 
cient or modern times, whether monarchical, dem- 
ocratic, ordespotic, which did not acknowledge its 
obligation to protect its citizens in the enjoyment 





of their right of property. In the feudal ages no 

allegiance was daismed from those to whom pro- 
_ tection was denied. The Roman Empire, ex- 
tending its power to the remotest limits of the 
then known world, never refused its protection 
rial 
city. The right of slaveholders to protection in 

the common Territories is denied by all, save a 
| few, at the North. When fanaticism begins so to 

rule the day, and our constitutional mghts are 
| thus invaded and still more seriously threatened 


|| in the future, does it not become every southern 


| State to begin to prepare for any emergency? 

Notwithstanding the opinions which I have ex- 
pressed, I can say, sir, that none will more heartily 
rejoice than myself to see the clouds which now 
seem to lower over us forever dispersed, and 
peace and concord once more restored to our now 
distracted land. 

Mr. CORWIN. Mr. Clerk, | feel some embar- 
rassment in rising to address the House, although 
it is not of the character usually alluded to on such 
oceasions. I am perplexed to know what are the 

roper subjects of discussion before the House, if 

Sigae it may be called. I remember, sir, an oc- 
| casion something like this, when the House was 
| engaged two or three weeks in attempting to secure 
| its organization. The difficulty then was the con- 
oe in the State of New Jersey. We 

obviated the difficulty in reference to the presiding 


disavowed and repudiated the doctrines contained | 
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slavessave only Massachusetts—hadeverdreamed | officer by electing a member of the body, the ven- 
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| erable Mr. Adams. He presided for twenty days 
or more, at least until we had effected an organi- 
| zation of the House. On a vote to organize the 
House, the tellers reported six more names than 
the number of those constitutionally entitled to 
vote. The legal question was discussed, I think, 
| for twenty-one days. 
| But that aside, Mr. Clerk, I do think if honor- 
able gentleman would consider, calmly and dis- 
_ passionately, the purposes for which we have been 
sent by our respective constituencies to this place, 
they would see it must be better to organize the 
| House, through which organization the moment- 
ous topics which have been broached here might 
be calmly and dispassionately discussed. It has 
been my fortune to witness every one of the crises 
| to which gentlemen upon the other side of the 
House have referred. I was here in the mem- 
orable period of what is called nullification; I 
| was here during that other crisis of 1850, as it is 
called. If we can but summon to our aid the 
calm and dispassionate mind which arranged the 
difficulties under which we then labored—for we 
were then unable to proceed with the ordinary 
business of the House; if we can but summon 
back the spirit which actuated the men of that 
day, all these unpleasant occurrences of the past 
few days would disappear, and we would come, 
as the proper Representatives of this great nation, 
with hearts as well as heads, to do this work ina 
0 and parliamentary manner. | have heard 
| with pain the constant and reiterated threat, by 
gentlemen upon the other side of the House— 
though I do not intend to criticise their taste or 
judge of their feelings or expressions—of a dis- 
solution of the Union if one party or another 
should happen to succeed. Can it be possible 
that gentlemen of the South would be willing to 
| encounter the fatal consequences of a disruption 
_ of the constitutional Confederacy, merely because 
_a particular individual shall be shebiedd fpnaeor 
| of this House? 
| Several Voices. » We do not mean that. 
| 
} 
} 
| 





Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. We refer to the 

election of President. 

Mr. CORWIN. If, then, a particular man in 
| this great Confederacy should be voted into the 
a chair by a majority of the people, he 
| being called a Black Republican, is that sufficient 
| cause for a dissolution of the Union? 
| A Voice, (onthe Democratic side of the House.) 
Lam for it. It is. 
| Mr. LAMAR. Will the gentleman allow me 
| to ask him if Fillmore, the candidate for whom 
| he vated, and around whose council board he sat, 
| did not express the very sentiments which he is 
| here denouncing? 
| Mr. CORWIN. I did notdenounce those sen- 
| timents. I denounce nobody. I am willing to 
| answer all questions patiently. I have not the 
| pleasure of a personal acquaintance with the gen- 
| tleman from Mississippi; but I do not wish to be 
held responsible for the opinions of others, but 
| only for my own. I dare say Mr. Fillmore ma 
| have expressed in ae the sentiment to whic 
| the gentleman refers. It was mentioned by a 
| gentleman yesterday, and I took it for granted 
| the gentleman was well informed upon that sub- 
| ject. LI -would, however, at the same time I am 
| answering the interrogatory of the gentleman 
from Mississippi, observe that Mr. Fillmore, prior 
to his election as Vice President of the United 
States, did express, in a very formal manner, 
every opinion held by the Republican party of 
this day. But I find that, when that gentleman 
came into the presidential chair, he so adminis- 
tered the Government thatevery conservative man 
both North and South gave him great eredit for 
impartiality. ‘There was a party in the North at 
that time which denounced him, and there was a 
party at the South, I believe, who regretted so 
mpartial an execution of the laws. And so it 
will happen to every man who comes into the 
| presidential chair, and whose power consequently 
| extends over every inch of territory in this vast 
| Republic. I care not what — opinions a 
| man may have formed, if he be a man of con- 
| science, intelligence, and will execute his constitu- 


tional powers in a constitutional way. He may be- 

to a party that may urge him to extremes—as 
I think there are modern examples of that sert. 
He may belong to a party that may sometimes 
push him a little from the proper path ef good 
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policy, but it is impossible for an intelligent man 
who understands the Constitution of thiscountry, 
as most men are likely to do who are invested 
with the presidential office, to do wrong. While 
this great branch of the Government, the law- 
making power exists, if they choose to array 
themselves against any act of a President, that 
act is as chaff before the wind. Itis only when 
a President has the voting people in his favor, 
and a party inflamed with a lust of power, and 
confident of their strength to back him, that this 
Government has to fear any encroachment of the 
President. 

The gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. Davis] 
said this morning that the confessions which Mr. 
Sewarp made in the Senate of the United States 
were characteristic of the opinions of a ee 
of the Republican party. If the inferences which 
that gentleman drew from that speech be correct, 
logical, and philosophical, then 1 must inform the 
gentleman—and I think I am competent to judge 
—that he is totally mistaken; and there is not a 
man among the people of the State I represent 
who would belong to that party. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Are you ques- 
tioning the truth of my statements? 

Mr. CORWIN. I am questioning the pro- 
riety of the inferences you deduced from Mr. 
EWaRD’s. I have never read that speech of Gov- 

ernor Sewarp; and I presume that there are thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of men, devoted to 
the Republican party these last two years, who 
have never seen or heard of it, and for the reason 
that the men who have infiuence in that party do 
not consider themselves the worshipers of any 
idol. Nothing more unjust, as a matter of argu- 


ment, nothing more illogical in conclusions, than | 


inferences which are often drawn from speeches 
made in this Hall, and other occasions, when 
such speeches relate to the political questions in 
dispute between excited political parties. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Sain the last 
session of Congress, Mr. Giddings presented Mr. 
Sewarp as the champion of the Republican party 
on the platform of principles which are em- 
braced in that speech of his; and I say that, if 
Mr. Sewarp be the representative of that party, 
then of course they indorse his principles. ‘That 
is what I mean. 

Mr. CORWIN. I do not know what Mr. 
Giddings may have done, but | do not suppose 
that it was the intention of Mr. Giddings to con- 
voke a political caucus of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to make a nomination at that time. 
If he had such an intention, it would have been 
his duty to send forme. (Laughter.} There may 
have been gentlemen here who from their attach- 
ment to the character of the politics of Mr. Szew- 
ARD, would wish to see him President of the Uni- 
ted States. But I repeat there is nothing more 
unjust to the men composing the Republican party 
than to charge them with a determination to elect 
this or that man. We will not be held responsi- 
ble for the individual opinions of anybody any- 
where. I do not intend to assume here or any 
where else any sort of unauthorized power, but 
I profess to be as much one of the leaders of the 
Republican party, and just as much an embodi- 
ment of that party, as Mr. Sewarp or any other 
man. ({Laughter.] 

Now, the gentleman from Mississippi under- 
took to criminate Governor Sewarp, by charging 
him directly with complicity with the affair of 
John Brown; and, to prove that, he makes it ap- 

ear to us, according to his argument, that Mr. 
EWARD announced it in the Senate of the United 


States a year and a half before it happened, that | 


Brown was to invade Virginia. A letter is also 
referred to, written by a person named Forbes, 
and which is said to have been found in John 
Brown’s carpet bag, in which Forbes said that 
he had a conversation with Governor Sewarp, 
and says, at the same time, that Mr. Sewarp re- 
plied, he should not have been spoken to on such 
a subject. Now, until a grand jury shall indict 
Mr. Sewarp for murder at Harper’s Ferry, and 
until a petty jury shall be sworn to supelaian, I 


take it for granted that we may as well rely on | 


the word of Governor Sewarp rather than on that 


of a man who, from his own confession, ought to | 


be very unworthy of credit; I mean Mr. Forbes. 
I have not read this very interesting correspond- 
ence at all; but I believe he acknowledges that he 
understood Brown’s object. Now, I would sug- 
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gest to the gentleman from Mississippi whether 


| like Mr. Sewarp in the atrocious and abomina- | 


| ble acts of John Brown, on such testimony as 


derer; a man who meditated the act coolly and 
| deliberately; and, | believe, taught the military 
tactics to the conspirators. I do not believe the 
gentleman from Mississippi would be guilty of 
such an injustice as that. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Did not John 
Brown believe in the political doctrines of Mr. 
| Sewarp? 

Mr. CORWIN. And if he did, does that imply, 
| or are we to infer from it, that every man out of 
| the millions who have voted the ticket of the Re- 
| publican party would engage in the Harper’s 
_ movement? 

A Memper. 
| gument. 

Mr. CORWIN. I have no particular objection 
to the gentleman’s argument, but it does not 
make me feel well. I would rather not be in such 
company. 


irregular and, as | think, very unjust modes of 
criminating a man, by referring to what has been 
done by the South, or what has been done by the 
North. I have no doubtthatif you will trace the 
history, from its birth to its death, of any political 
party that has ever existed, even in de best 
periods of the British monarchy in modern days, 
| or in the best days of this blessed Republic of 


You do not like that style of ar- | 


| that of Forbes—an accomplice, himself a mur- | 





ty 
i 


it would be quite fair to inculpate a gentleman | 
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man allow me to say that the Governor of Ohio, 


| Salmon P. Chase, was presentand addressed that 


meeting? 
Mr. CORWIN. He was, and he should have 
done as he advised them; to go home and resort 


|| to the ballot-box for redress, and they did so. 


Now, Mr. Clerk, let us put away all these 


| ours, everybody will find something to condemn; | 


something which he would be willing to have 
undone; something which, for the honor of the 
country and the sake of free government every- 
where, itwere better had never been transacted, and 


| it was the best thing I could do. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. ‘The Governor 
elect, Mr. Dennison, for whom my colleague 
voted, wrote a letter, sympathizing with that 
mecting. 

Mr. CORWIN. I voted for Governor Chase; 
I am quite sat- 
isfied with that vote. My colleague will remem- 
ber that Governor Chase informed them at that 
meeting that they could proceed to no violence 
whatever; that they must redress themselves at 
the ballot-box As a proper executive officer, he 
denounced the object for which they had assem-~ 
bled, if that were forcible opposition to law. If 


| he had done otherwise, the people of that order- 


loving State would have denounced him. I think 
my colleague will agree with me in that. Such 
are the people of the Republican party of Ohio, 
of ania it seems, I stand as the acknowledged 
leader to-day. [Great laughter.] 

As to the objects of that party, to which the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Davis} alluded, 
[ can only say that so far as I know, and I be- 
lieve | am as well acquainted with them as any 
other of their great leaders, [laughter,| they are 


| the same that have characterized all the great con 
| servative parties in the history of our constitu. 
| tional Government. When gentlemen can satisfy 


_ had better never been transferred to the pages of || 


history. I am sure, if every man examines him- 


self, as with a lighted candle, he will be certain | 


| to find acts of his life which he will regret had 
| ever been committed. 


and Governments are made up of fallible men. 

I said that I had been here in the crisis of 1833, 
and I am quite sure that a portion of the State of 
Ohio which, at that time, in common with others, 
sent the tender of their services to General Jack- 
| son to quell the rebellion in South Carolina, have 
since that time, at meetings in Ohio, with which 
we are all familiar, adopted one of the resolutions 
on which the main dogma of nullification was 
then based. All the difference between the two 
| cases happened to be that they did not hike the 
| nullification of South Carolina, and they did like 
their own nullification. Such resolutions as Mr. 
Calhoun offered in the United States Senate were 
offered by these same men at a meeting held in 
the town of Cleveland, in my own State, touching 
| the safety of a runaway negro. Now, when gen- 
tlemen charge the whole Republican party with 
these extravagances, which we see developed 


another almost always where speech and thought 
are free, and which I expect to see while there is 
liberty of speech, and liberty of the press, and 
within the i 

action also, I must protest against it as obviously 
unjust. 

We all say there must be liberty of the press; 
but in a country thus organized, we must expect 
to see glimpses of lawlessness which may, if 
carried out in action, disorganize society. Liberty 
of discussion must be permitted; freedom of the 
press must be permitted. I suppose there is no 
gentleman here who would not wade deep in blood 
before he would consent to have those rights taken 
away. There must, I say,always be a degree of 
licentiousness in a community thus organized. 
| The great difficulty which we had to encounter in 
Ohio, during the last Congress, was from meet- 
ings of the character to which I have referred. 
| I presume the gentleman from Ohio before me, 
{[Mr. VaLLanpieHamM,} with whom I differ on al- 
| most every subject unless it may be that of original 
| sin, [laug tor must know this. My colleague 
| knows that it was because the conservative people 
of the State of Ohio would not tolerate such con- 
duct, and would not affiliate with or have any thing 
te do with such movements that the Republican 
party in Ohio was somewhat reduced below its 
former majorities. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Will the gentle- 


And so it is and will be, | 
with parties and Governments, so long as parties | 


among the masses of the people in one form or | 


‘| much waste paper. 


me that they are not, I will abandon the party. 
But I do not mean to be drawn into a discus- 
sion of these matters in detail. Let it suffice that 
I mention the fact, and for it 1 mean to hold my~ 
self responsible as a lawyer. |Great laughter.} 
Now, I am free to admit in that spirit of candor 


| which ought to characterize all our discussions 


here, that there are persons connected with 
that party with whom I differ on one point of 
doctrine as widely as I differ with any of my 
political opponents; but they are very few; and 
if the Democratic party has any great affection 
for them, or desires to augment its power in the 
next election, as far as one of the leaders of the 
Republican party is concerned, | will transfer 
them, and if you can make anything out of them 
better than we have, for God’s sake take them. 

I do believe, also, that there are newspaper 
presses which claim to represent the party, such 


as have been referred to this morning, that enter- 


| the West. 


tain sentiments very different from those enter- 
tained by nine tenths of that party, at least, in 
I know we have but two points of 
compass now in our political geography—N orth 
and South. I beg gentlemen of the South to re- 
member that there is in our country about nine 
millions of people who reside in the West; that 
they have an lemtity of language, manners, and 


| social systems, although they may differ about 


imits of the common law, liberty of || 


what is called Democracy. 'That great western 
valley contains about three times as mamy people 
as there were in the whole country when that 
great achievement, the American Revolution, was 
verformed. We of the West do not mean to be 
1eld responsible to the North or to the South, 
though, with God’s blessing, we mean to preach 
good and wholesome doctrines to both, and if we 
possibly can, preserve and cherish fraternal rela- 
tions with both. 

I had occasion, not long ago, to listen to a Boston 
man. He is calleda Black Republican. You at 


| the South believe that Wendell Philips is an ex- 


vonent of the Republican party at the North. 
Ho is a man of large talent, with an intellect that 
would do credit to humanity itself. Wendell 
Phillips preaches the very same dcectrines that you 
now attribute to Mr. Sewarp, and which Mr. 
Sewarp would no more act upon than he would 
commit suicide tce-morrow. copays in the 
galleries and from the Republican benches.) Mr. 
Phillips belongs to that school of politicians, and 
to those transcendental schools that we have now- 


, a-days, who have already scaled the heights to 
| which the human mind will be supposed to arrive 


| fifty centuries hence. 


They have found out that 
there is no binding constitutions and govern- 
ments, except such as exist in the convictions of 
each man’s individual judgment. They allege 


| that that Constitution, to which men of all sides 


of the House have sworn adherence, is just so 
They maintain that the gov- 
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ernment of Virginia is no government at all, but 
a combination of piratical men. [Laughter and 


pw 


ow, do you suppose thatany Republican does 


' 
; 
| 


on this question? Does anybody believe that | 


Governor Sewarp does not understand the Con- 
stitution? When he said freedom, as he calls it, 


would invade Virginia and Maryland, does any- | 


body suppose that he had the slightest idea, as 
he spoke to a listening Senate, that there would 
be an armed invasion? Certainly not. I do not 
come here to defend Governor Sewarp—he will 
soon be with us to do that much better than I 
can. [am not his attorney-at-law; but I do not 


complicity with John Brown. [Laughter.] I 
sida therefore, that a selfish motive operates 
with me at this time. 
have referred, are of a different school of politi- 


These men, to whom I | 


clans, known in the North and the West as Gar- | 


rison Abolitionists. They denounce the Repub- 
lican party everywhere that they can be heard at 
all. have been told that the very next day to 
that upon which I heard the lecture to which I 
have adverted, the lecturer started into a neigh- 
boring State, the State of New Jersey, and he 
was requested not to deliver his lecture there. 
They told him that they are in favor of freedom 
of speech, but that he might go out of the house 
and speak it, for that they were unwilling he 
should speak init. For that lecture he substituted 
one which had nothing to do with Black Repub- 
licanism, or anything clse political—the lecture 
on * The Lost Arts.’ (Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. Clerk, how does it happen that we have to 
decide the question debated on both sides of this 
House? We can, in our present state of disor- 
ganization, do nothing except exasperate those 
gentlemen who are supposed to have tender sen- 
sibilities. For myself, | think that I ani of the 
best nature, and with as large allowance of Chris- 
tian charity as any other man. [Laughter.] I 
take it into the account all the time that gentlemen 
are in earnest, and | shall always listen with pa- 
tience and good temper to men in earnest. | admit 
that there have been some demonstrations—at 
least | take the newspaper accounts as true—in 
various places North, with respect to the death of 
John Brown. LI cannot account for them. I have 
tried to find some philosophical reasoning for any | 
man (except his family relations) going into 
mourning for the unhappy death of John Brown. 
it must be attributed to an intellectual cholera—for 
there are intellectual as wellas physical epidemics. 
I have seen it in politics and religion. One of 
these epidemics has gone over the country. In 
Cleveland it is said some have draped their houses 
in mourning for the death of John Brown. 

it will always be the case with mankind while 
we continue to be afraid of death. In all the crim- 
inal codes of the country, with all of our courage 
and bravery, we put down death as being the 
worst punishment we can inflict upon man. From 
that our philosophy would infer that we were 
afraid of it. When you can take no better se- 
curity of aman, you take the security of the grave. 
When you are afraid to Ict a man live in society, 
you number him among the dead. John Brown 
met death like a bold, brave man. Governor 
Wise said that he was a sincere man; and Gov- 
ernor Wise said, further, that he would trust his 
word for anything. I do not wish to misrepresent. 
I hope some one will correct me if 1 mistake. 
Governor Wise said that he was the gamest 
man he ever saw. Now, men will admire that 
characteristic in anybody. We admire it in the 
game cock and in the bull dog, and why not in 
owr own humanity? It is a thing that we donot 
see every day. We never give half the credit to 
the man who, upon a battle-field, cireumvents 
his enemy by strategy that we do to the man 


who secures his object by knocking the brains || 


out of fifty or a hundred thousand men. John ' 
Brown had courage; but I do not think that an 

sound man would have attempted what he did. 
Certainly, no man who could reason well would 
have done so. Whether or not he could be con- 
sidered insane according to your medical juris- 
prudence is another question. I believe, however, 
the best course was to hang him. I think he said 
so himself. (Laughter.] I think he said that he 
was worth more for hanging purposes than any | 
other. [Renewed laughter. ] 
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These men of the Garrison school take up the 
| Statements of Governor Wise, that John Brown 
| was the bravest man in the world—that he was 


} || truthful and honest—and then allege that for so 
not understand the attitude of Governor SEWAPD | 


| great a man Virginia only had a gallews. That 
is the way in which those self-deceived, and I 
dare say very sincere men, will pervert the 
. TT . 
plainest truth. They never tell their audiences 
| that this brave man, this sincere man, this man 
| who always told the truth, found no better em- 


ployment for such great attributes than that of || 


cutting throats. A very brave man may commit 
murder, and a man who never lied might getupa 


tion of society well know that man, in his very best 
estate, cannot be turned loose without law. 


But is it possible that any intelligent gentleman | 
of the South, or any intelligent community in the | 
South, can believe that nine millions of men in 


the West—a great majority of them Republicans— 


and all the Yankees of New England, or any con- | 
siderable number of them, had any knowledge of | 
that miserable riot which took place—for it was || 

f seventeen poor, | 


ariot, and nothing else—in whic 
weak, if not wicked, white men, and five negroes 
were engaged? 

Again, suppose that fifteen or twenty armed 
men had come over from the State of Kentucky 
into the State of Ohio, to seize, rob, and plunder 


the city of Cincinnati, should we in Ohio charge 


the State of Kentucky with having sent those 
men there, for the purpose of plundering a free 
State? If not, then I beg gentlemen of the South 
to dismiss from their minds this idea of Northern 
complicity in the affair of Harper’s Ferry. 

After having settled that matter, what would 
you think of us if we should charge that you 
sent Helper among us? He came from the State 
of North Carolina, and I believe it is stated and 


believed by some hereabouts that he is not a |! 


man of good character. I know nothing of him 


| or his book, though it has been in my trunk 


| was. 


A man handed me the book in 
the city of New York. I asked him what it 


rebellion, and a man may be very sincere who is | 


} || halferazy, but men who understand the organiza- 
know how soon I shall be charged myself with | 





tavern without regard to his politics, or slavery, 
or anything of that kind? Fee such, I believe, 
|are the ways in which this book proposes to 
abolish slavery in the States. If any man goes 
to New Orleans, does he not stop at that house 
where there is the best fare? (Laughter.] And 
is this Union to be overturned because one man 
advises another not to cat his dinner at a par- 
ticular tavern? The eloquent gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Kerrt,|] who spoke with 
such fervid eloquence yesterday, believes our 





|| Constitution, our temple of liberty, can be rent 


‘*from turret to foundation stone,’’ to use his 
own language, by Helper’s book or any book. 
if it can be done that way, better go to work and 
yull itdown ourselves, and go home. A very re- 
igiows man and a great ruler in a period of great 
peril, was told that a Quaker had written a 
pamphlet against his Government. He asked 
‘** what does he say init?’’ ‘*He denounces you 
for being aman of blood and war.”’ ‘Very well,”’ 
said the great Protector; ‘if my Government can- 
not stand paper bullets, let it fall.’’ Oliver Crom- 
well was a man who always ‘looked to the 
Lord,’’ to use his own words, but nevertheless 
advised his people to * keep their powder dry;’’ 
| Showing that, while he had great confidence in 
the great Ruler of the Universe, he had a certain 
confidence also in charcoal and saltpeter, when 
| it was kept dry. 

I do not think, as the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Nexson] said yesterday, that this book 
ought to be dignified with the notice it has got. 


| Certainly, if any man in this House would will- 


‘He told me it was a book showing the | 


| comparative value of free and of slave labor—the | 


| very thing I wanted to sec. I care little about the || 


| question as a practical one, but as a question of | 
_ political economy it might figure in the vast 


amount of knowledge we all have upon that sub- 
jeet. [Laughter.) That man came from North 
Carolina. Ought we not to make war upon North 
Carolina for allowing that fellow to come among 


| us and publish a book containing doctrines of an 
| incendiary character? 


_A Voice, from the Democratic side. Who pub- 
lished it? 


Mr. CORWIN. I do not know; I imagine the | 


| press might be much better employed in publish- 


the indorsement of books. 


ing our speeches made here, though, if I may be 


permitted to say so here, | think that would be || 


rather poor business. I had the pleasure of in- 
troducing my colleague [Mr. Suerman] as a can- 
didate for the office of Speaker. 
charged with indorsing that book. I looked into 
‘*Chitty on Bills’? to sce how far he might be 
liable. 
be held liable as second indorser. [Renewed laugh- 


I knew he was | 


{Laughter.} I did not know but I might || 


ter.] Chitty tells us about the liability of indorsers | 


of bills ef exchange, but he does not touch upon 
You all know that 


| gentlemen who are honored with a seat in Con- 


| ing anything about it. 


gress arc supposed to have a remarkable taste for 
literature, and a gentleman handed me this book; 


fully and deliberately set down and pen sucha 
book for the instruction of mankind, as the mea- 
| ger sketches given us here, I should be for in- 
| quiring whether the power of the House did not 
| reach to the extent of expelling him from the 
| body for incompetence. After all, all that can 
be said about this thing is that some gentlemen 
|—fifty-two or fifty-three—having somewhere or 
| other seen the name of a leading Republican 
| recommending it, indorsed this book, without 
knowing what was in it or what the compendium 
was to be. 

Mr. STANTON. The book that was to be 
published was not then compiled. It wasto bea 
compilation from a larger work, made up mainly 
| of statistics and quotations from the earlier fathers 
of the Republic; and the names of some half 
dozen persons were given under whose. inspec- 
tion and auspices the compilation was to be made. 
Entire confidence was reposed in these gentle- 
men, and of course nothing could be known of 
the compendium. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 
six gentlemen ? 

Mr. STANTON. I do not know. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Please explain 
| how that statement corresponds with the letter of 
Mr. Blair, read here the other day. 

Mr.STANTON. It corresponds exactly with it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Mr. Blair says 
the book was presented to him and some of the 
matter agreed to be stricken out. 

Mr.STANTON. The gentleman mistakes me. 
This was to be a compend of the larger work, 
and it was the larger work that Mr. Blair had 
seen. It was for the compend that the recom- 
mendation was signed, and that was to be com- 
| posed of extracts from the larger work that were 
to be made under the inspection of these gentle- 
men. 


Mr. CORWIN. This may have been a very 


Who were the 


but the book had little in it besides dry tables of || thoughtless thing for men to do; but have none 
| of us done foolish things or erred at all in our 


statistics, and hence I dismissed it without know- 
Had it related to polite 
literature, and not followed in the footsteps of 


| Adam Smith, these gentlemen would have read it 


before they indorsed it. They did not; and so 
they did not know what they did. ‘+ Father for- 
give them, for they knew not what they did.”’ 
{Laughter.] I know nothing about the contents 
of the book, beyond the extracts which were pre- 


_ sented to the House yesterday by the gentleman 
| from Missouri, [Mr. Crark. 


Hel 
forth from North Carolina into New 
a great many curious things are done; but ldo 


_ not believe that book will change the opinion of 
/ a single man, woman, or child in relation to sla- 
| very. 

| 


Now, is there any man in the world who, pass- 


‘Ling through the country, would not select his 


r drifted 
ork, where | 


} 
| 


| 


| lives? 


Have none of us done suddenly an act 


| which we regretted afterwards? Have none of us, 


i} 


without proper deliberation, ever done a thing 
which we did not exactly comprehend and under- 
stand? All these gentlemen tell you that every- 
thing tending to disturb the harmony of the re- 
spective States of the Union, is just as foreign to 
their hearts and notions as to yours. Do you 
believe them? I do; for those of them with whom 
Iam acquainted, I know to be men who would 
not state a falsehood. Why should we sit here 
waiting from day to day to find out exactly how 
much any of these gentlemen did know? We 
| were sent here to transact the common and neces- 

sary business of this great Republic. There may 
| be men here who acted indiscreetly in to 
| this matter; we must recollect that if we could 


os 


es 


hold a little examination of ourselves we would 











we have been guilty of some little indiscretions. 
There was no intentional mischief done. I am 
not here apologizing for these gentlemen. I have 
spoken to but one of them, I believe, on the sub- 
ject. Perhaps they may think I am humiliating 
them in what I say. am only speaking for 
human nature; I have nothing to do with Helper 
or with his compendium. 

Much has been said about the anti-slavery sen- 
timents of the Republican party respecting slavery. 
This honorable Touse knows the history of this 
Republic much better than 1; but this much I do 
know, that the most ultra of the Republicans with 
whom I associate, never indulged a thought, or 
expressed an opinion, which cannot be found 
among the opinions of the great men of the | 
South. They may be all wrong; but I think | 
we ought to be pardoned if we have been led 
astray by southern gentlemen on this subject. 
‘* Physician, heal thyself,’? we may reply, when 
we are charged with entertaining heretical and 
revolutionary notions. Nay, more; there is not, 
in any Republican creed that has credit among 
men, an opinion expressed which does not go this 
far. With slavery in the States where it now ex- 
ists, we have no more to do than we have with | 
religion in the States. It may be a very good 
thing for them. We have not thought it good for | 
us; and the men of 1787 did not permit us to think 
on the subject; and when the State of Indiana— | 
which was comprehended in that ordinance of | 
1787—petitioned Congress three or four times to 
have slavery established there, southern gentle- 
men voted against granting their prayer. They 
told them they must wait; that free labor was 
better for them, and it would come in due time. | 
It did come; and Indiana, by waiting, has come 
to be what you may see her now. ‘This was the 
doctrine that we in the West were taught by you 
gentlemen of the South. You would not let us 
haveit. 1 repeat again, that the Republican party | 





is just as much in favor of enforcing that law || 


which enables the southern man to reclaim his 
runaway slaves, as any man in the Democratic 
party. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. And yet you throw over- | 
board a judge because he had decided the fugitive | 


slave law to be constitutional || subversive of both the rights of the States and the liberties 


Mr. CORWIN. But we nominated a man from | 
Mississippi, who was much stronger. | 

Mr. B. RKSDALE. Do I understand the | 
gentleman to say that Judge Gholson will decide | 
the fugitive slave law to be constitutional. 

Mr. CORWIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Wasnotthe nomination | 
of Judge Swan defeated by the Republican Con- | 
vention, because he had decided that law to be 
constitutional ? 

Mr. CORWIN. That was one of the reasons. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. ~Was it not the chief 
reason and the only reason ? | 

Mr. CORWIN. I will answer the gentleman 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I wanta categorical an- 
swer. 

Mr. CORWIN. You shall have it. That ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the fugitive slave | 
law was before our supreme cgurt. They who 
questioned its constitutionality, rested mainly 
upon the ground, as I understood it, that the pow- 
ergiven to the judges of the United States court to 
appoint commissioners, conferred upon those | 
commissioners judicial powers. If it had, then, | 
I think, every lawyer would concur that, to that | 
extent, it was unconstitutional; for, as judicial 
officers, they must be appointed by the President. | 
That was the chief reliance of those who, in 1850, | 
denounced the law. The naked question was pre- 
sented to the court, whether the law was uncon- 
stitutional, as I understand it. If Iam wrong, | 
gentlemen here, more familiar with the subject 
than I am, willcorrect me. The Supreme Court | 
decided that Congress had the power to pass the 
law in the shape in which it was passed. 

Mr. GROW. I hope order will be preserved. 
It is impossible for us to hear the remarks of the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CORWIN. I will try to speak loud | 
enough so that the whole jury can hear my evi- 
dence. That was the decision of the majority of 
the court. I was censured everywhere by the | 
violent Abolitionists in the Nor 
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and we had a good deal of trouble with these men 
find that somewhere, in the history of our lives, || 


| leagues are in favor of the law of 1793. I myself 
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Mr. BARKSDALE. Then, you admit that 
the Republican party are hostile to the law. 

Mr. CORWIN. No, sir; they are for it. There | 
are men in that party who are hostile toit. Mr. 
Giddings was hostile to it; and it was Mr. Gid- 
dings and such as him, im the Western Reserve || 
chiefly, with whom I said we had trouble. 

My. COX. Will the gentleman say whether 
the Republican convention did not pass a resolu- 
tion denouncing the fugitive slave law and de- 
manding its repeal? 

Mr. CORWIN. Yes, sir; they did. 

Mr. COX. Lask the gentleman, with all cour- || 
tesy, whether he is or is notin favor of its repeal? 

Mr. CORWIN. No, sir; unless another better | 
law is passed in its stead, such as the law of 1793, 
or like it. 

Mr. COX. I ask him whether his Republican 
colleagues on this floor, or the majority of them, || 
are not in favor of its repeal ? 


Mr. CORWIN. A good many of my col- 


i 

; . : > || 

on this very subject, in Ohio. | 
i 

| 


am in favor of that law, but I would not repeal 
this law and leave no law in its stead. 

Mr. COX. Then you do not agree with Mr. 
Webster, who said that this was a better law. 

Mr. CORWIN. If Mr. Webster said so, I | 
think Mr. Webster was mistaken. He was a || 
smart man, but he might have erred upon that || 
peint. [Great luge) 

Mr. COX. I think J] have heard my colleague 
say that he, as a member of Mr. Fillmore’s Cab- 
inet, approved of that law? 

Mr. CORWIN. I did agree that Mr. Fillmore | 
should approve that law, though I did not like it. 
I thought it was constitutional and that Congress 
were the best judges of its policy. 

Mr. COX. Yet the gentleman supported the | 
nominees of the Republican convention which || 
passed a resolution denouncing the fugitive slave 
law and demanding its repeal. The resolution 
was in these words: 


“Resolved, That, proclaiming our determination rigidly to 
respect the constitutional obligations imposed upon the 
State by the Federa] compact, we maintain the union of || 
the States, the rights of the States, and the liberties of the 
people ; and in order to attain these important ends we de- 
mand the repeal of the fugitive slave act of 1850, as it is 


of the people, and is contrary to the plainest duties of hu- 
manity and justice, and abhorrent to the moral sense of the 
civilized world.” 

Mr. CORWIN. That is the 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. COX. Was not the gentleman on the 
committee which reported the resolution? 

Mr. CORWIN. I was, and voted against it. 

Mr. COX. The Cincinnati Commercial said | 
that he voted for it; but I take his word that he 
voted against it. 
of the convention. I wish the gentleman, for he is 
capable of doing it, would give an explanation of 
this seeming inconsistency, for I do not think we | 


resolution re- 


| are so far apart in reference to this business. 


i 
| 


Mr.CORWIN. I will. I say that the Repub- 
lican party of Ohio, as long as that law is upon | 
the statute book, are in favor of its enforcement. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Are they in favor of its 
repeal? 

Mr. CORWIN. 

Mr. HILL. 


I do not know that. 
Is the gentleman himself in favor 


of its repeal or not? I} 


Mr. CORWIN. Not unless the old law of 
1793, or some other and better law is substituted 
for it. I grant that youare entitled toa good law 
for the recovery of yourslaves. [Greatapplause. ] 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Does the gentleman rep- 
resent himself as the embodiment of the Repub 
lican party? 

Mr. CORWIN. Iam of the respectable por- 
tion of it. [Laughter.] lam desirous of being 
candid, and I am glad that these questions have 
been asked me. Amongst three or four hundred 
thousand voters it is difficult to say what they are | 
for in a body; but I have the right to say what the | 
Republican party have agreed on during the can- 
vass of last year. I was in that canvass as much 
as I possibly could be. I presented to the pen 
what I thought we had the right to do under the 
Constitution, and then what I thought we owed to 


the South. I believe that my opinions on that sub- || 
! 


t ; t for being in || ject are those of the great body of the Republican 
Mr. Fillmore’s Cabinet when thatlaw was passed; || party. Abolitionists have abused me. 


| tive slave bill. 

| maintaining the unconstitutionality of that law. 
ry - = 

Che committee struck it out. 

| mained what you have heard about subverting 

| the rights of the States, &c., which may have 


the provisions of that law. 


| where. 
| hurry. 

| warm day, and the meeting took place in a very 
| Warm room, 


| Republican 


| lican press repudiate it? 
| I really do not know. 


ossibly || between voting and indorsing, 
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it may be because I have some very prominent 


virtues. [Lau pier) 
Mr. CURRY. hat was the vote in the 


Republican convention of Ohio when the resolu- 


| tion to which the gentleman has adverted was 
. 


adopted? 

Mr. CORWIN. I do not think that there 
were twenty men in the convention who knew 
what was in that resolution. {Laughter.] 

Mr. CURRY. That is very strange. 

Mr. CORWIN. Oh, no! they had every con- 
fidence in me. [Laughter and applause.}]  Al- 
though I have been for thirty years in political 
life, never before was | in a delegate convention. 
I saw that the question would introduce a fire- 


| brand into the State, and thought that it would 


be best for the Republican party, as one of their 

dogmas, to take ground in reference to that fugi- 
‘iy ’ P 

here was a resolution offered 


Then there re- 


been in bad rhetoric as well as bad grammar. I 


| will tell you now what | believe is the opinion in 


Ohio about the recovery of a fugitive slave. lt 
was alleged that under the fugitive slave law any 


| man could be called “pen to go and hunt and help 
recover an escaped s 


ave. We all know that it 
has been believed by some that that was one of 
I maintain that there 
is no such provision in it. If it were, lL insist that 
it would be in opposition to the moral sense of the 
community, Think of aman calling upon us at 
any time he pleased, to drop our business and go 
with him and help him to hunt up his property! 
Well, as I have said, the resolution referred to 
= to pass. I am speaking what | know. 
We were inagreat hwry. As to that fact about 


| that law being subversive of the rights of the 


State, Ido not believe it, and I so stated every- 
The resolution was passed in a great 
It was late in the afternoon of a very 


The resolutions were taken into the 
convention after candles were lighted. There 
were seated two or three hundred men with fans, 
and panting like rats in an exhausted receiver. 
{Laughter.] And the whole of the resolutions 
were read by—you, sir, [Mr. Bincuam,|—a gen- 


| tleman who, with his usual modesty, spoke in a 


low tone. ([Laughter.] The members really did 
not know what were penne so, then, they 


| should not be taken as the deliberate judgment of 


that convention. I dare say that, in the South, 
the thing would be more carefully done. What- 
ever was read or published, the people of the 
State of Ohio have their own opinions; and, if 
they do not like a platform, they will vote for the 


, i ' || men they prefer, without reference to platforms. 
Yet he sustained the nominees || 


Mr. BARKSDALE. Did any portion of the 
arty repudiate that platform ? 
Mr. CORWIN. » sir; one of their great 


leaders. [Laughter and applause.} I did repudi- 


| ate, everywhere, that part of it. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. Did any of the Repub- 


I ask the question, for 
I desire to know whether 
the resolutions were accepted or rejected by the 

tepublican party. 

Mr. CORWIN. The platform was passed— 
the whole of it. I do not think that a dissenting 
vote was given or called for against it. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Were the resolutions 
accepted or rejected by the Republican party ’ 

Mr. CORWIN. They were accepted by the 
convention, but I do verily believe the great mass 
of that party would not agree to the terms of that 
resolution, though I and many others think the 
law should be amended. But they did not in- 
dorse with full knowledge the terms of that reso- 
lution. [Laughter.] Like Helper’s book, they 
did not know what was in them. [Renewed 
laughter. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Will the gentle- 
man allow me to ask him to inform us what he 
conceives to be the difference between passing 
and indorsing ? 


Mr. CORWIN. I would like to consult the 


| books first. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I will give the 
gentleman time to consult the books. 
Mr. CORWIN. There is a great difference 
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continue his remarks, I will move that the House 
now adjourn, and he can continue them to-mor- 
row, : 

Mr. CORWIN. I shall conclude ina few mo- 
ments, if the House chooses to listen to me. 
[Cries of “Go on!’’] What I meant to say in 
reference to the convention passing the resolution 
was, that they never considered it, and I believe 
that if it had been considered, the convention 
would never eee it in that form. 

Mr. GARNETT. 
its passace ? 

Mr. CORWIN. 
my duty upon that subject. That part of it which 
denied the constitutionality of the fugitive slave 
law was stricken out, and I did not fecl anxious 
about anything else. 

Mr. GARTRELL. 
this side of the House wish to catechize the ren- 
tleman, and I hope he will allow an adjourn- 
ment until to-morrow. [Cries of **Go on!’ and 
** Arreed!’? 

Mr. BURNETT. I hope the gentleman will 
proceed, and that our friends will allow him to 
do so without further interruption. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. 


then adjourn. 

Mr. HILL. I hope that will not be done. I 
desire to hear the remarks of the gentleman on 
this subject. 
vote for Speaker. 

Mr.GARTRELL. I think the honorable gen- 
tlemen will consult the convenience of the House 
by yielding to a motion to adjourn. 
**Go on co 

Mr. CORWIN. I know it is bad enough to 
inflict the House with anything I have to say, 
and if they are tired of it, 1 will give way. [Cries 
of **Go on!’’] I prefer to go on. 

I wish to state to everybody here that it is my 
belief that the great majority of the people of Ohio, 
comprehending all parties, do believe that the 
Constitution requires cither a State law ora con- 
gressional act by which the South may recover 
their fugitive slaves. The supreme court of Ohio 
so decided, and as has been remarked it was be- 
cause of that decision, among other reasons, that 
Judge Swan was defeated. But it was not be- 
cause anybody had any objection to the judi- 
cial qualifications of that gentleman. ‘There was 
another and I think a more powerful reason for 
preferring Mr. Gholson. It was desirable to have 
a judge in the city of Cincinnati, and the whole 
Crncinnati deleration took that ground. There 
was some log-rolling about it. A few wanted 
Judge Gholson—who they supposed would nullify 
allthat Judge Swan had decided. {A Voir ** No! 
No!’*] That was what I understood. But if I 
had believed that he would come to that conelu- 
sion, in spite of all the authorities upon that sub- 
ject, I would have voted against him; nor would 


nine out of ten of the Repubheans have voted for | 


any judge who would have nullified all the de- 
cisions upon that point, as well by the State as 
the Federal courts. 

I have practiced under the law of 1793 for forty- 
two years, and no lawyer, so far as I ever heard, 
deemed that law unconstitutional until some one 
broached the idea that Congress had no power 
over slavery in any form. Ohio made a law pro- 
viding for the recovery of fugitives, and made it 
with the accord and concord of the State of Ken- 
tacky. But when the case of Prigg decided that 
Congress had the power, and that the States had 
not the power, Ohio, in deference to the opinion 
of the Supreme Court, repealed the law—a law 
which f think was more convenient than that 
which was passed in 1850. 

I know there are men always trying to evade the 
law. 
tive slaves and hide them; but whenever the fugi- 


tives are found, there is not one of them that is || 


not delivered up. We do enforce these laws. 
They tried to rescue a slave at Oberlin. Did they 
sueceed? They did not. And where in any free 
community can you not find indications that the 
people are about going so some foolish extremes 
in opposition to law? [assert that there is not a 
State in the Confederacy, North or South, where 
law is more uniformly enforced, rigidly and all 


Did the gentleman oppose | 


I might have been remiss in | 


A great many of us upon 


I wish to suggest | 
to the gentleman from Ohio to suspend all further | 
remarks to-day, and allow us to take a ballot and | 


| there were no law on the subject. 
| tution gives that right. 
That being the case, | do not know what harm | 


They may have some effect on the || 


[Cries of || 


| in the Union would see the last drop 
poured out on the battle field before it should be | 
| subverted ? 
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Mr. DAVIDSON. With the permission of | the time, than it is in Ohio, and the fugitive slave 
the gentleman, I wish to say that if he desires to 


When that attempt was made to evade the pen- 


in the matter, Governor Chase went to that 


| meeting and advised them to go home and subanit, 


and they did so. 

In 1794 the people of Pennsylvania would not 
submit to a tax on whisky. They loved whisky, 
and held that they had an inalienable right to 
drink it [laughter] without being taxed for it. 


They got up a wer about it, and a horse was shot. | 


That was in the administration of General Wash- 
ington. During the administration of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, Aaron Burr was tried for treason. So, in 
every State of this Confederacy, there will be 
mes when misguided men will say they will not 
have a Jaw enforced which they do not like. This 
fugitive slave law is founded on the Constitution 
of the United States; but, as I have always con- 
tended, if there was no law on the subject, the 
man who would come into our State and find his 
runaway negro, would be allowed to retain him 
and bring him back. I have no doubtat all about 
it. iknow that if I were a judge—and it isa 
great pity I am not, [laughter|—I would allow a 
slave-owner to take back his slave, even though 


this feeling does anybody. I feel myself as much 


|| bound by the oath which I take at that desk, (if | 
ever the time comes to swear us,) to maintain the | 


interests of South Carolina as I do to maintain 
the interests of Ohio. 
in the Constitution which prescribes that the Rep- 
resentatives of the whole 


Ohio, and the man of Ohio represents South Car- 
olina, for the oath which he takes, in official form, 


means that, and the laws he may enact operate | 
Weallcome | 


ail over the country. [Applause. | 
together. I can tell you what Ohio wants; you 
can tell me what South Carolina wants; ond. in 
God’s name, can we not agree? If we cannot, 
let us agree to disagree. 
that the prosperity and strength of South Carolina 


are the strength and prosperity of every portion | 
Do we not all know that the pop- | 


of the North? 
ulation and wealth of Boston add to the wealth 
and power of South Carolina? Do we not all know 
that when the time comes, if ever it shall come, 
that any Power will be weak or wicked enough to 
attempt to subvert this Republic, that every man 
of his blood 


Do we notall feel that way? If you 
do not, 1 do. Forty-odd years ago we were at 
war with Great Britain. Ohio was a weak State 
then. 
tion and wealth and power. She was so weak that 
she was unable to defend her own frontiers against 


the incursions of the barbarians—the northwest- | 
ern Indians led on by Tecumseh and allied with | 


the best English regular troops. I remember, 
then, that Virginia came to our rescue. 


sand of the best and bravest of her people to the 


| frontiersef Ohio. Many hundreds of those brave 


men left their bones to whiten the battle fields of 
the then unprotected frontier of Ohio. I will not 


forget this while I have a vote or a voice in the | 


councils of this Union of States. 
We have no occasion 4o quarrel over this sub- 


|| jeet, if we only knew each other’s hearts. Men 
'| talk of the rights of the North and of the rights 
I know there are men who help along fugi- | 


of the South. It will not do to consider the sub- 
ject in that light. I know that the people of the 


South do really believe that there isa combination | 


of politicians at the North to take away from them 


/ some right which they have under the Constitu- 


tion. How ean that happen? I know that ques- 
tions of policy may be decided wrong, but I also 
know that no constitutional right which the South 
has can be taken from her. If the constitutional 
right of any citizen is jeopardized, he can bring 


the question from a State court mto a Federal 


E. 


|| ministration o 


The Consti- | 


I think that the provision | 


neople of the United | 
States shall be elected in districts, was designed | 
simply to entitle cach district to a Representative | 
whom they knew; but when the Representatives | 
are elected the man of South Carolina represents | 


Do we not all know | 


She had not then, as she has now, popula- | 


Ken- | 
| tucky, with her usual alacrity, marched ten thou- 





|| hisown State. ‘This res 


, isa Republican from 
| polities of the Republican party of that State, of 


December 8, 





| courthere. In 1833, there was.a dispute in South 
| lawamongthe rest. I havearight to know some- | 
| thing about it, for Lhave been a practicing lawyer, 

in a small nisi prius way, for forty-two years. | 


Carolina about the constitutionality of duties 


_ levied on foreign goods. The people of that State 


thought that the law was unconstitutional, and 


| the State court, I believe, decided that it was. 
|| alties of the law of 1850, what did the courts do? || 


| They punished the offenders; they imprisoned 
them; and when the people attempted to interfere | 


| That was a more dangerous crisis than any that 
can be conjured up by these fabulous specters 


which. we invoke now. That passed by, and 


| has nét South Carolina since that been happy 
| under the Constitution, and has not she 
rich in the Union? This very peculiar deserip- 


grown 
tion of property has risen im value under the ad- 
the Federal Government very 
greatly, from that or from some other cause, 
What danger isthere that this particular property 
is to be destroyed? 1 assure everybody that the 
Republican party is not a sectional party, and 
does not aim to destroy any rights of property, 
anywhere. I know not why it should be called 
so. As I have said, its doctrines are precisely 
the doctrines of the founders of this Government. 
Is there any question to be taken during this ses- 
sion, that we know of, touching the relations of 
master and slave? The Territory of Washington 
is organized. The Territory of Utah does not 
present any issue which raises the question of 
slavery. 


Where in our domain else can this question 

come up? Now, shall we anticipate ? ill not 

| sucha course be productive of mischief? And in 
! 


| reference to the sentiments of Mr. Sewarp—Mr. 
Srwarp is a very respectable man. I shall draw 
no comparison between him and others; he has 
the confidence of a great and powerful State; but 
if there is any difference between him and others 
on great questions, let us leave that to whom it 
may concern. What I desire, what all, I think, 
should now desire—is that if we are to discuss 
these questions we should organize the House. 
If you do not ehoose to elect the gentleman I 
have nominated, select a better one if you can find 
a better one. I thinkif wecan get in this House 
a gentleman and an honorable man in that chair, 
we should put lim there now immediately, in some 
way orother. I attach no such importance to the 
election as other gentlemen seemto. Ido notsee 
how a Speaker in that chair can prevent a ma- 
ority of the House from doing as they please; I 
would like to see him do it. I do not believe it 
possible. I suppose we must organize the House 
| 1n some way or other, and really it seems to me 
| that what we call this preliminary discussion is 
somewhat out of place. Let us remember that 
we have work to do. When the House is organ- 
ized we ean discuss these questions in a legitimate 
way; and when we come to consider our ways, | 
should esteem him the best friend I have on the 
face of the earth who will satisfy me that the 
doctrines which I hold on these subjects are 
wrong. I should like now to move to lay this 
whole subject on the table. 

Mr. COX obtained the floor. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I ask the gentleman to 
give way, to enable me to move that the House 
adjourn. 

Mr. COX. No, sir; I prefer to go on now. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I merely desire to have 
it understood that there is to be no vote taken to- 
night. . 

Several Mempers. Certainly not. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Clerk, I wish that some other 
member from the State from which I come would 
answer the very facetious and sophistical argu- 
ment of my colleague from the district near my 
own, [Mr. Corwiy.] I do not think, sir, that he 
differs so much from the Democratic party as per- 
haps his position here might lead us to believe. 
| 





But I do not believe that the masses of the Re- 
publican party in the State of Ohio — of his 
sentiments as here enunciated. I have always 
thought in my own mind, that the distinguished 
gentleman—and I have always quietly given him 
a great deal of credit for it—went into the Repub- 
lican party with his national sentiments, for the 
purpose of breaking down its sectionalism and de- 
stroying its distinctive features. But his speech 
to-day ought not to go to the country without 
| some response from a Democratic member from 
nse I will endeavor to 
give, without premeditation or preparation. 
| Mr. Clerk, it seems to me proper, as the nom- 
_ inee presented by the Republican party for Speaker 
State of Ohio, that the 


ener 


were 





1859. 


which he is an exponent, should be discussed. I 
am ready to say here, that that nominee is per- 
sonally as unexeeptionable to the Democratic 
arty of Ohio, as any man of the other side, un- 
ess it might be my friend who has just taken his 
seat, [Mr. Cornwin.} ? 
Mr. CLARK B. COCHRANE. Is it the un- 
derstanding that we are to have no vote to-night? 
Several Mempers. There is no such under- 
standing. ' 
Mr. COX. I know that my friend paid his re- 
spects to me and m district last year, and he 








there charged me with inconsistencies which are | 


not quife so glaring as those he has exhibited 
here to-day. But! give my acknowledgment to 
the gentleman for the increased vote which the 
Democratic ticket received in that district, in con- 
sequence of the national speeches that he made 
there. A great many of the people of southern 
Ohio, a great many national men, and a great 
many Democrats, coincide, | must say, in the re- 
marks of my colleague, [Mr. Corwin;]} but it is 
not true that what he has said embodies the prin- 
ciples of the Republican party. It is not true that 
he speaks for their organiZation in Ohio. It is not 
true that he speaks the sentiments of their plat- 
form. 
that organization is one subversive of the Con- 


stitution, one that strikes down the judges of the | 


State for daring to sustain that Constitution, and 
that the men in that party in Ohio, who do not go 


along with the men who speak the abolition sen- | 


I will show you, before I sit down, that | 


timent of the Western Reserve, are mercilessly | 


slaughtered in Ohio. 
political status with their party. 
I know, sir, that gentleman stand here upon 


They have no controlling | 


this floor, representing Republican constituents, | 


who, as Mr. Greeley says, have only a slight 
varnish of Republicanism. 
the State conventions, make their speeches, and 
present their candidates—national men—but they 
always are overruled, and the conventions are 


turned into slaughter houses for national men, who | 


still cling to the Republican party. How was it 
in respect to striking down the chief justice of our 


State, for daring to do his duty? I do not know | 


whether the gentleman who aspires to be ree 
indorsed that movement in convention. I hope 
that he did not. 
other wing, who sustained Judge Swan in his de- 
cision in favor of the constitutionality of the fugi- 
tive slave law. But the fact remains, and cannot 
be blotted out; and so long as Ohio politics are 
now made a national matter, and the endeavor is 
to give them a national tinge and color, I want the 
country to understand the lawless and orderless 
character of that organization. How did that 
question come up in the last campaign of our 
State? I will give you the facts in a few words: 
A Kentuckian lost his slave, who had escaped 
into Ohio. The slave went to the neighborhood 
of the University of Oberlin, and when he got 
there, he was aided and protected by that class of 
men, who think that their inward convictions 
should be the highest law of their action, irrespec- 
tive of constitutional obligation. The owner of 
that slave found a warrant for his action in the Con- 
stitutfon and the laws passed in pursuance of it. 
He went to the United States commissioner for 
the process of recapture. He proceeded lawfully. 
It was found that he had a right to reclaim the 
fugitive and take him back to his service. After 
obtaining his writat Columbus, with United States 
officers, he went up to the neighborhood of Ober- 
lin. There the slave was arrested; and after the 
arrest, a 7, of persons—Plumb, Peck, and 
others of the crowd of disunionists who dishonor 
that part of Ohio—rescued him from the custody 
of the proper officers of the Government. The 
United States officers did not choose to lay under 
the particular odium of failing to perform their 
duty. They went to the United States court at 
Cleveland, and there had these Oberlin rescuers 
indicted. They had them tried—these men who 
have, as they claim, the peculiar sanction of God 
Almighty to rise above law.in this country. 
They were indicted and tried at Cleveland. They 
were convicted. And what was the result? 


I hope that he belonged to that | 


Why, sir, a scheme was got up by the Repub- | 


lican party, as I will show you, to break down 
that conviction. They started the idea that the 
law was unconstitutional. They sent for Jud 

Spaulding, who is the fabricator of the Repub- 
lican platform of 1856. He declared the fugitive 


| can party outside of Ohio. 


slave law to be unconstitutional. It was urged 
that before punishment, the case should be taken 
before the supreme court. Down to the su- 
preme court they went, black and white, law- 
yers and politicians, down to Columbus they 
hurried, to know whether the law was consti- 
tutional or not. What was the result? They 
found that we had five judges upon our supreme 
bench—three from southern Ohio and tw@ from 
northern Ohio. You will bear in mind that there 
is a local sectionalism in the Republican party in 
Ohio, as there is a sectionalism m the Republi- 
We had five judges 
on our supreme bench. They were the tribu- 
nal to try the question. Three lived in the South 
and two in the North. 
constituents, lived in Columbus. 


Judge Swan, one of my | 
‘“Now,”’ said | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


these gentlemen, ‘*we will make these judges de- 


cide this law to be unconstitutional. 
Swan’s time is nearly out—how can we reach 


him? We will do it, by bringing this discussion | 


before the supreme court. 
cide that law to be unconstitutional, and release 
these men who have been convicted, then we will 


If he does not de- 


put him to the political torture !’’? Accordingly, the | 
eleven counties ofthe Western Reserve, which give | 
| the Republicans their majority in the State, were 

appealed to; and I want it understood that out | 
of three hundred and fifty thousand votes cast in | 
our State, there are one hundred and seventy- | 


one thousand two hundred and sixty-six good 


servile insurrection. {Applause upon the Dem- 
cratic benches and in the galleries.] In that 


Judge |} 


| Democratic voters who have no approbation for | 


| State we have a Democracy as firm as any which | 


Old Whigs go before || 


the Union can boast! 
Well, sir, on this Western Reserve, which rules 
the Republican party in the State of Ohio, these 


men asserted that the United States officers ought | 


to be hung as pirates, and they got together and 
‘ 


formed a society which they called ** The Sons of 
| Liberty.”’ 


But that would not do. What more 
did they do? The gentleman who preceded me 
[Mr. waar told us about the Cleveland con- 
vention, and | would like his attention, that we 
may get this matter right before 

That convention was intended to intimidate Judge 
Swan. 

that purpose. When they came to that meet- 
ing, ten thousand strong, they marched through 
the streets of Cleveland with seditious banners 
and seditious music. I saw a description of it in 
a Republican paper. First marched the Sons of 


who had upon this floor announced himself in favor 
of a servile insurrection, as I will conclusively 
show, notwithstanding the disclaimer of his sue- 
cessor yesterday. They marched through the 
streets with banners, which were revolutionary 
against the Federal Government, and which bore 
emblems which found their out-crop at Harper’s 
Ferry. One banner is noticeable. 
of it is written: 
Ashtabula. 
Regnante Populo, 
On the other: 
Sons of Liberty, 1769. 
Down with the Stamp Act! 
1859. 
Down with the Fugitive Act! 
peal it,’’ for they were not then in favor 
no Republican that [have ever known, 


Not ** re 
of that, ane 
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| uttered such a sentiment .upon this floor. 


rr 


the country. | 


They held it, and passed resolutions for | 
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has the same nagal peculiarity, and when the two 
were combined they produced the most thrillin 
effect in the streets of Cleveland. | Laughter. 
lux armes eitoyens! Formes battallions! [Great 
laughter.} Ican imagine how it sounded. They 


marched down ten thousand strong and appointed 
Giddings their chairman. Who is he? We have 


heard him in this Hall. We know who he is, 
and of what party are those who stood around 
him here and gave him aid and comfort as he 
preached disunionand sectional doctrine. 

Yesterday, while the gentleman from ‘Tennes- 
see [Mr. Netson] was addressing the House in 
one of these Union strains, in order to show up 
the disunionists, he quoted from the famous or 
infamous Giddings appeal in favor of servile in- 
surrection, and of which the Harper's Ferry affair 
is the legitimate fruit. But the successor of Gid- 
dings arose and denied that that gentleman ever 
And I 
have recently seen that the Journal of Commeree, 
of New York, has been compelled to take back 
that sentiment, in consequence of the denial of 
Mr. Giddings. But that denial will notdo. It 
is in the Congressional Globe, word for word, as 
the gentleman read it. It will be found on page 
648 of the Congressional Globe of the first session 
of the Thirty-Third Congress; and I wil! have it 
read, that gentlemen may see where the seed was 
sown of which this servile insurrection at Har- 
er’s Ferry was the inevitable sequence, 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield a 
moment, that I may have read, in this connection, 
a resolution adopted 

Mr. COX. Wait until I get through. I know 
what that resolution i. Here is what Mr. Gid- 





| dings said: 


* Sir, I would intimidate no one ; but I te}l you there ts 
a spirit in the North which will set at defiance all the low 
and unworthy machinations of this Executive, and of the 
minions of its power. When the contest shail come ; when 
the thunder shall rell, and the lightning flash; when the 
slaves shall rise in the South; when, in imitation of the 
Cuban bondmen, the southern slaves of the South shall 


| feelthat they are men; when they feel the stirring emo 


tions of immortality, and recognize the stirring truth that 


| they are men, and entitled to the rights which God has be- 


| dom. 
| the good of our country, and do justice to the slave. 


: aie . . | will we strike off the shackles from the limbs of the slaver> 
Liberty, with Giddings at their head—Guiddings, || 


stowed upon them; when the slaves shal! feel that, and 
when masters shail turn pale and tremble, when their dwell- 
ings shall smoke, and dismay sit on cach countenance, 
then, sir, I do not say ‘ we will laugh at your calamity, and 
mock when your fear cometh,’ but I do say, when that 
time shall come, the lovers of our race will stand forth, and 
exert the legitimate powers of this Government for free- 
We shall then have constitutional power to act for 
Then 


That will be a period when this Government will have 


|| power to act between slavery and freedom, and when it 


On one side | 


has risen in his seat here and moved to repeal | 


| down with t 


that law. And now, though committed to its re- 
peal by their resolutions passed in convention, 
there is not one of them to getup hereand move the 
repeal of that enactment; and the very gentleman 
{[Mr. Corwin] upon the committee who reported 
the resolution to the convention, and who sus- 
tained the nominee placed upon the platform then 
laid down, will not vote, as he has told us, in 
favor of the repeal of that law. Yes, sir, it was 

be fugitive slave law;’’ not to re- 
peal it, but to erush it in the dust; and, as if to 
give significance to their talk upon this subject, 


| they marched through the streets to the music of 


the old French revolutionary song—the Mar- 
seilles Hymn, that glorious inspiration of Dem- 


ocracy; that defiance, not against constitutional | 


liberty, but against despotic kingeraft. 1 have 


| understood that these ‘‘ Sons of Liberty”’ and the 


| 
| 
\ 
j 
' 


students from Oberlin sung it in French. Now 
you know our friends from New England, who 
made up the Sons of Liberty, have a nasal twang 
peculiar to their singing, and the French language 


| can make peace by giving freedom to the slaves. 
me tell you, Mr. Speaker, that that time hastens. 


And let 
It is 


| rolling forward. The President is exerting a power that will 


hasten it, though not intended by him. [ hail it as I do the 
approaching dawn of that political and moral millennium 
which I am well assured will come upon the world.”’ 


I would not have referred to this matter but for 
the denial of Mr. Giddings’s successor. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. If I mistake not, the ex- 
tract read from the Globe is not the extract quoted 
by the gentleman from Tennessee yesterday. 
That extract is as follows: 

**]T look forward to the day when there shali be a servile 
insurrection in the Seuth; when the black man, armed 
with British bayonets, and led on by British officers, shall 
assert his freedom, and wage a war of extermination against 
his master. And though we may net moek at their calam- 


ity, nor laugh when their fear cometh, yet we will hail it 
as the dawn of a political millennium.” 


Is that, word for word, what the gentleman has 


| read ? 


Mr. COX. Ido not know nor care whether it 
is word for word, for | said yesterday that 1 had 
not compared it with the original. I said yester- 


| day that the sentiment was the very same; but 


there it is, from the Globe, every whit as obnox- 
10us. 


Mr. HUTCHINS. That is another thing. 
Mr. COX. Let me ask the gentleman if he 


| indorses that sentiment ? 


Mr. HUTCHINS. I will say to the gentle- 


| man that, when the House is organized, and I 


| to ask him a question? 


can get the floor at the proper time, I will answer 
all questions which may be put to me; but I will 
not answer any now. [Hissee from the Demo- 
eratic benches.| Will the gentleman allow me 
(Cries of ** Oh, no! that 
won’t do !”’ 


Mr. COX. I understand that my colleague 


‘| was sent here as the successor of Mr. Giddings, 
| because he was even yet more radical than was 














































































































Giddings himself, who was compelled to stay at 
home, because, in an unguarded moment, he voted 
for the Montgomery-Crittenden bill, which per- 
rnitted the people of a Territory to forma consti- 
tution recognizing slavery. How that may be, I 
know not; but in pursuance of my other state- 
ment, I will refer toe the Appendix of the Congres- 
sional Globe, of the same session, page 418, where 
there has been some modification of that sentiment 
of Mr. Giddings, but not such a modification, as 
to destroy the murderous force and seditious intent 
of the extract cited by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessec, [Mr. Nevson.] 

What I want to show, particularly to my 
colleague, {Mr Corwin,]| who does not differ from 
me so much on this subject, is that in the last 
campaign in Ohio, he was supporting a platform 
entirely different from his sentiments here pro- 
claimed, He aided a man placed upon that plat- 
form who had no affinity with his doctrines in re- 
lation either to the fugitive slave law, or to the 
perpetuity of the Union, or the sanctity of the 
constitutional compact. 

Mr. CORWIN. Are not the doctrines I put 
forward to-day the same as those avowed in Ohio 
by Governor Dennison ? 

Mr. COX. 
or not the doctrines he has put forth to-day are 
not the exact doctrines of Governor Dennison? 
I will answer. The gentleman sustained Gov- 
ernor Dennison. But mark you! at the same 
revolutionary meeting, Governor Dennison was 
present——— 

Mr. CORWIN. No, he was not. 

Mr.COX. He was present, as 1 was about to 
say, by letter; more significant, because more 
premeditated, than by personal presence. And 
at that meeting, which was called for the purpose 
of breaking down the law and the Constitution, 
this letter from Governor Dennison, dated May 
20, 1859, was read. I will read the concluding 
paragraphs: 

** Let me express my ardent hope that the proceedings 
of your convention may be such as will permanently con- 
tribute to the advancement of the sacred principles of free- 
dom, justice, and humanity, which have been so violently 
assailed by the imprisonment in your county jail of Plumb 
and Peck and their devoted colleagues, under the insult- 
ing provisions of the fugitive slave act.”’ 

What does that mean? My venerable friend 
here says 

Mr.CORWIN. Not venerable, if you please. 

Mr. COX, Well, my young friend from Ohio, 
then—in the presence of the ladies, {Laughter]— 
my young friend from Ohio oe he supported 
Mr. Dennison, who was the embodiment of the 
principles of the party, and he sustained him in 
all his principles and all his conduct. 

Mr. CORWILN. ILask if Governor Dennison 
did not, in all his speeches in Ohio, advance the 
same doctrines as I did? - 

Mr. COX. IfGovernor Dennison advanced the 
same doctrines as the gentleman, then he must 
have run counter to his own most deliberate writ- 
tenstatement. He says,in effect—‘* You Plumb, 
and you Peck, and all your ‘ devoted colleagues’ 
now in jail for breaking the law of the United 
States—you men who have rescued from the Uni- 
ted States officers one properly in their charge; 
you who were guilty of becaking the law and the 
Constitution, you were engaged in the cause of 
liberty, humanity, and justice’’—forseoth! And 
the gentleman says he sustained Mr. Dennison, 
and sustained the sentiments Dennison advocated. 
If he sustained him, he sustained for justice that 
which breaks down the courts; he sustained that 
for humanity and liberty, which will break down 
the Constitution, which under God is the best and 
the most refined systeni of civil polity that God 
ever vouchsafed to man for civil government. 
[Great applause. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Did not the so-called Demo- 
eratic party sustain Judge Ranney? And did 
not Ranney oppose the fugitive slave law? 

Mr. COX. As to the last question—no, sir! 





The gentleman asks me whether || 














itas a dead letter. It was of no consequence any 
longer with reference to this Government. The 
comity between the States was nothing. They 
yielded to the ‘ pressure’’ referred to by the gen- 
tleman, [Mr. Corwin,] which came from the Re- 
serve. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I understand my colleague 
to make the remark that, in the year 1850, I ap- 
proved of the fugitive slave act. I beg leave to 
say that my colleague has fallen unintentionally 
into a great mistake in reference to that. In 1850, 
according to my recollection, and I do not think 
| | am mistaken, there was a convention in session 


object the disruption and destruction of the Amer- 
| ican Union and Constitution. A convention was 
| called in Cincinnati for the purpose of denounc- 
| ing: 
Several Voices. That is not so. 

Mr. COX. I ask you simply whether you 
| sustained the fugitive slave law? 

| Mr. BINGHAM. [I tell the gentleman that I 
| did no such thing. 

| Mr. COX. I am satisfied with the gentleman’s 
| 








; answer. 

| Mr. BINGHAM. But will the gentleman do 

me the justice to permit me to state what I did do? 
Mr. COX. | ask you whether you did or not, 


i} ~“* ° ° ° ° 
at Cincinnati, ata Union meeting, make a speech 


| sustaining the compromise measures of 1850, in- 
cluding the fugitive slave law? 

| Mr. BINGHAM. I did no such thing. 

| Mr. COX. Then, sir, you were wrongly re- 
ported in the city papers. 

| 


Mr. BINGHAM. And in the same city paper | 


| 1 am reported as dissenting openly and publicly | 


in that speech to a resolution which declared that 
law constitutional; and I dissent from it to-day as 
I did then. The speech to which I refer was very 
imperfectly reported in the papers. 

Mr. COX. Oh! that was it! Do you agree 
with my distinguished friend (Mr. Conwy] in 
regard to its constitutionality? 


any other man as to its being constitutional. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I answer by saying, that 
you will find no such harmony in your own party. 

Mr. COX. That is no answer, sir. 
tinguished friend [Mr. Corwin] who spoke to- 
day, says that he is the embodiment of that par 





|arebel. Mr. Clerk, I do not understand where 


| the head or the tail of the Republican party is. | 


| Is the gentleman [Mr. Corwin] the head or the 
| tail? [Great laughter.] I think of it, as the Irish- 
| man thought of the elephant—*‘ there is sure a tail 
| at both ends of the animal.’’ (Great laughter.]} 
Now, I ask my distinguished friend, who is 
| the candidate fer Speaker, (Mr. Snerman,] 
| whether or not he believes in the constitutionality 

of the fugitive slave law? I hope my friend will 
do me the courtesy to answer this question. It 
is a serious matter. It relates to one of the com- 
promises of the Constitution; one of the sacred 
compacts under which the Republic was organ- 


ized, and without which it could not have been 








|! made and could not continue to exist. 
| Mr. SHERMAN. I decline, as I did the other 


| day, to answer any interrogatories. 

| Mr. COX. I did not hear my colleague. 
| Mr. SHERMAN. 
| to answer the interrogatory of my colleague, as 
| he knew I would; and I will state to him, and to 
gentlemen on the other side of the ‘House, that I 
| stand upon my public record. I do not expect 
| the support of gentlemen on that side of the 
House, who have, for the last four years, been 
| engaged in a series of measures—none of which 
lI approve. I have no answers to give to them. 
[Applause and hisses. ] 

| Mr. COX. 

| 


Judge Ranney stood by the fugitive slave law, || conspicuousa record. If it was in relation to sla- 


after it was enacted. Yes, and the old Whig || very in the Territories, or the admission of new 


party, too, in 1850, of which Dennison was a |! States, I do not think his record is so very definite 


member, of which he was the presidential elector, 
approved in their platform the compromise meas- 
ures, including the fugitive slave law, as a finality 
on that subject. 
Bineuam, } | believe, then sustained the same meas- 
ures. But last year they were found in conven- 


The gentleman near me, [Mr. | 


| upon that subject that he can treat my question 


‘here with a constitution which was free and 


made by the people—free, and made so by enough 
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in the city of Nashville which had for its avowed | 





he had a chance to manifest his s thy for free- 
dom in favor of a free State on the Pacific, which 
was knocking at the door for admission, how did 
he treat those noble Republicans who ery aloud 
for freedom in his State? Why, by goin pre- 
cipitately out of yonder door. [Roars of augh- 
ter and a od 

Mr. SHERMAN. Did I understand my col- 
league to allude to me as evading a vote? 

Mr. COX. I saw the gentleman in the Hall 
a the vote was taken—but a few moments be- 

ore. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Upon what question? 

Mr. COX. The Oregon question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Clerk, allow me to 
say to my colleague 

{empers on the Democratic side. Don’t yield 
| to him. He declines to answer questions. 

Mr. COX. I will hear my colleague. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will say to my colleague 
that I never evade « vote. Uniformly, upon all 
questions relating to the admission of Oregon, I 
voted against it. I was engaged at the time of the 
final vote on a special committee of this House, 
and I went down to the committee room with a 
gentleman on the other side. 

Mr. COX. And yet every other member of 
your committee was here to vote at the time the 
vote was taken! Mr. Clerk, the gentleman says 
he voted against the admission of Oregon in all 
its preliminary stages, but when it came to the 
cap-sheaf—when there was a fair opportunity of 
extending the last vote of welcome to the expected 
sister State—when there was chance to put the 
apex upon freedom’s pyramid—he was not there! 

Now, I only wish to expose to the country and 
the House the inconsistent, heterogeneous ele- 
ments which make up this mesaic, called Repub- 
licanism in Ohio. Whatare they? Mr. Dennison, 
their candidate for Governor, as I have already 
said, was an old line Whig in 1850, was a Gen- 
eral Scott elector in 1852, and sustained the plat- 
form of the Whig party, which said the fugitive 








Mr. BINGHAM. I do not agree with him or | 


Mr. COX. Then, where are we to find any 
harmony in the — party on this subject? 


Our dis- | 


ty; 
| and the gentleman here [Mr. Bincuam] must S 


I will repeat it: 1 decline | 


I do not know ‘hat contest in the | 
last four years upon which the gentleman has so | 


|| so cavalierly; for when the State of Oregon came 


| of them, where was the record of the present can- 
| didate for Speaker, then? Why, sir, when that 
tion voting against that finality. They regarded || vote was taken, or just before it was taken, when 


slave law and the compromises of 1850 were a 
|| finality. He changed round this year; and, by 
the aid of the distinguished gentleman who last 
spoke, [Mr. Corwin,] was made Governor of 
Ohio, by the votes of the Western Reserve men 
By the letter I 
have quoted, you will see that he changed all his 
notions as to the fugitive slave act and the com- 
promises of 1850. ‘He hailed the infraction of the 
Constitution as justice; he hailed the breaking of 
|| the law as liberty; he hailed the rescuing of the 
lawbreakers as humanity. And then he went 
out to the people of Ohio and undertook to say, 
in his speeches to one portion of our people, that 
he was an old line Whig, and in another portion 
he sang the Marseilles Hymn with these Oberlin 
= Now, I propose to read the rest of 

is letter. I wish to show who was the candi- 
date sustained by these national Republicans from 
Ohio, including the gentleman, (Mr. Corww.] 
He said further: 

“And that in the contest between the antagonisms of 
freedom and slavery, forced upon us by the southern oli- 
garchy and its northern allies, we may at all times prove 
ourselves worthy descendants of the heroic founders of the 
Republic, who declared one of the great purposes of the 
Federal Constitution to be the securing to themselves and 
their posterity ‘the blessings of liberty.’ 

“Accept the assurance of my sincere regard personally, 


and my uncompromising hostility to slavery and despotism 
in every form.”’ 


|| to whom he bowed in the dust. 





Well now, sir, what further took place at the 
meeting to which this letter was addressed? Why, 
I will tell you. Mr. Giddings, whose sentiments 
were the natural antecedents and causes of the 
Harper’s Ferry affair, dismissed that convention 
of ten thousand with a benediction, and they all 
came down to the city of Columbus, black and 
white, to find out whether or not the supreme court 
would decide adversely to the constitutionality of 
the fugitive slave law. They thought they had 
it all right. Judge Swan’s time was nearly out. 
They thought they would hold this Abolition rod 
from Cleveland over him. But, before I go fur- 
ther upon this point, allow me to say that Gov- 
ernor Chase was at that meeting in Cleveland, but 
he did not counsel exactly as my distinguished 
| friend [Mr. Corwiy] has said he did. He did not 
|| counsel them to fight this matter at the ballot-box 
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} altogether. He got up in that meeting of disor- 
izers and revolutionists with their arseilles 
Fiymn; and their cries and shrieks of “*down 















oy 


1859. 








upon his heart, or that particular of his an- | 
atomy where his heart is supposed to reside, [ap- 
plause and hisses,] and he said: 


‘¢ Some of the most respected citizens of the State, whom 
he had known for years, had done what they believed to be 
right, and which not one man in ten thousand would look 
up into the blue sky, with his hand on his heart, and say | 
was not right.” 


} 
} 


| 
| 
} 


} 
He added these significant words: | 


“This ease has been brought before the courts of the |) 


State, and they are bound to carry out their duty under such | 
a view of it. If the process for the release of any prisoner | 
should issue from the courts of the State, he was free to | 
say that so long as Ohio was a sovereign State, that process | 
should be executed.” | 
He promised that if the supreme court of Ohio, | 
at Columbus, should decide that law to be uncon- | 
stitutional, as he thought it was unconstitutional, 
that for one, as chicf magistrate and commander- 
in-chief of the forces of our State, he would see | 
that that nullification was made effective, even to 
the shedding of the blood of ourcitizens. [Laugh- 
ter from the Republican side.] Yes, sir, let them 
laugh Over it. It is nevertheless true, that they 
came down to Columbus, with some of your Har- 
ver’s Ferry cut-throats among them, armed, to 
eauas down the laws of the United States, with | 
pistols and knives—black men and white men—to 
despeil the State of Ohio of its fair reputation as 
one of the faithful States of this Confederacy. 
Well, it so happened that they reckoned with- 
out their host. Suge Swan delivered the opinion 
of the majority of the court. g 
been a Republican, and had received eighty thou- 
sand majority on their ticket in 1854, he held that | 
for sixty years, the law of 1793 had been upon | 
the statute book, and acquiesced in and sustained, 
and that the law of 1850, amending it, had been, 
by the same authority, sustained by the supreme 


courts of Massachusetts, of Rhode Island, of || 


Pennsylvania, of fndiana, and of California, and 
by the supreme court of Ohio on the circuit; and 
that the Wisconsin case, if properly examined, 
was no exception to the general rule, which de- 
cided that the act of 1793 and its amendment of 
1850 were constitutional acts. Here is the exact 
language: 

“ Whatever differences of opinion may now exist in the 
public mind, as to the power of Congress to punish rescuers, 
as provided in the acts of 1793 and 1850, no such vital blow 
is given either to constitutional rights or State sovereignty 
by Congress thus enacting a law to punish a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States as to demand of this 
court the organization of resistance. If, after more than 
sixty years of acquiescence by all departments of the na- 
tional and State governments, in the power of Congress to 
provide for the punishment of rescuers of escaped slaves, 
that power is to be disregarded, and all laws which may be 
passed by Congress on this subject from henceforth are to 
be persistently resisted and nullified, the work of revolution 
should not be begun by the conservators of the public 
peace.”? 

And, as a fit and eloquent climax to his decis- 
ion, he used this expression, as nearly as I can 
give it: 

* As a citizen, I would not deliberately violate the Con- 
stitution or the law by interference with fugitives from ser- | 
vice. But ifa weary, frightened slave should appeal to me 
to protect him from his pursuers, it is possible I might mo- | 
mentarily forget my allegiance to the law and Constitution, | 
and give him a covert from those who were on his track ; 
there are, no doubt, many slaveholders who would thus fol- | 
low the instincts of humap sympathy. And if I did it, and 
was prosecuted, condemned, and imprisoned, and brought 
by my counsel before this tribunal on a habeas corpus, and | 
was then permitted to pronounce judgment in my own case 
I trust I should have the moral courage to say, before God 
and the country, as I am now compelled to say, under the 
solemn duties of a judge, bound by my official oath to sus- | 
tain the supremacy of the Constitution and the law: * The 
prisoner must be remanded.’ ”’ 

That was the decision of our best judge in Ohio, 
our chief justice. He was a man, Mr. Clerk, of 
‘ potas integrity of character, a man who held 
the balance of justice en between high 
and low,.ich and poor. e was learned, im- 
vartial, and decisive for the right. In all respects 

e was an upright judge. And for deciding thus, 

mark you, 

the ambition of our Republican Governor, for 
refusing to aid these higher-law fanatics of the 
Reserve, for refusing to serve under Joshua R. 
pone and his crew of the North, who coun- 
seled that the United States officers should be 
shot down as pirates—for doing that, the Repub- 
lican convention struck his name from the roll of 
judges as unfit to wear the ermine! He was not | 


pliant to the purposes of higher-law fanaticism! | 


And my colleague [Mr. Cornwi] sustained the || the right [Mr 


with the fugitive slave law !’’ and he laid his hand | 


| mittee. 


Though he had || 


| for the integrity of the laws and of the Constitu- 


convention in this lawless and orderless 


he preached strong and well against these disor- 
ganizers. But I never could understand why he 
took the Republican stand-point he did, from 
which to hurl his thunders against the lawless 
and orderless miscreants of our State. There was 
one party where he might have done it with con- 
sistency. 

When the Republican convention voted, as he 
confesses they did, and voted unanimously, that 
the fugitive slave law was *“‘ subversive ef both the 
rights of the States and the liberties of the peo- 
ple, and as contrary to the plainest duties of hu- 
manity and justice, and abhorrent to the moral 
sense of the civilized world,’’ and when they de- 
manded its repeal, where, | submit to him, does 
it place him before the country? He admitted, 
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PSS proceed- if he were to poll the delegation. He shakes his 
|| ing. | know that in the campaign which followed || head. How d6 you think it stands? You have 


| how many members? 


+} 
} 
1 
} 


in reply to my question, that as one of Mr. Fill- | 


more’s Cabinet, he approved of that law; he thinks || 


Yet he | 


it constitutional; he will not repeal it. 
contented himself with voting against it in com- 


without dissent. He supported the candidates 


He allowed it to pass the convention | 


who were associated with 1ts most solemn declara- | 
| tion, and whoaccepted nominations from the same | 


convention. And yet, further, he went forth to 


battle in the State against the very platform and | 


for the very candidates thus placed before the 
people. Am I not right, then, in saying that there 
was no other meade by which he could be consist- 
ent and national, except by coming over to the 
Democratic organization, and fighting with them 


tion ? 
That,there may be no mistake, let me refer to 
the resolution of the Republicans of Ohio: 


“3. Resolved, That, proclaiming our determination rigid- 
ly to respect the constitutional obligations imposed upon 
the State by the Federal compact, we maintain the union 
of the States, the rights of the States, and the liberties of 
the people; and, in order to attain these important ends, 
we demand the repeal of the fugitive #lave act of 1850, as 
it is subversive of both the rights of the States and the lib- 


| erties of the people, and as contrary to the plainest duties 


| was made in the committee. 


of humanity and justice, and abhorrent to the moral sense 
of the civilized world.”’ 


Now, what explanation does the gentleman 
give us of this remarkable resolution? He tellsus 


that there wasaclause init, when before the com- | 


mittee, ‘* that the fugitive slave law was unconsti- 
tutional, and that it was stricken out before re- 
ported.’’ Ay, sir, that was the compromise that 
After striking that 
out, to please the weaker wing—then to please the 
dominant abolition wing—they go right into the 
convention and strike down the man who had 
decided it to be constitutional. Isnotthisa much 
more emphatic condemnation of that law as un- 
constitutional, than any resolution? If I had 
time, I could weary the Heuse with the evidence 


from Republican journals and leaders, showing | 
I j , g 


that Judge Swan was thus immolated, and be- 
cause of that very decision. The selection of his 
competitor, Judge Gholson, was not from con- 
venience of locality. It was because he was 
recommended asa 


freed his slaves in Mississippi. 


Well, Mr. Clerk, I might pursue this matter | 


further. I have heard my friend here [Mr. Cor- 


Win] make appeals to the patriotic, the order- | 


_— Abolitionist, who had | 
} 


loving, the law-abiding people of our State and | 
of my own city. The very night after the con- 


vention was held, I heard him make a speech in 
Columbus. I happened to be in the audience 
among some of the gentlemen from the Reserve 
while he was speaking, and many of them thought 


—and gave expression to their thoughts—that | 


{Much 


he was making a Democratic speech. 
laughter. ]} 


| hood say that he believed the pro-slavery men 
| had ** yanked Governor Corwin right réound’’ 


or being an impediment in the way of | 


| 


on this question, and that ‘‘his speech was no 
better (for they sume times do swear out there) 
than ene of your d——d Locofoco speeches.”’ 
[Roars of laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Clerk, you see the position of this 
Ohio Republican party. I venture she assertion that 
if we could poll the members of the Ohio delegation 
on the other side of the House, we should find 
them, perhaps, equally divided on this momentous 

uestion on which the union of the States is 
ounded, and without which it never could have 
been made. 
. Conwin} would be in a minority 


I think that perhaps my friend on | 


| heard a gentleman in my neighbor- | 


| delegation, 





| very. 


| its philosophy. 


| of it. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Fifteen. 

Mr. COX. You have fifteen members of the 
Did youeverpollthem? No? You 
do not know how they stand wpon this question. 


|| Well, my impression is that you are in a minority, 


and if you do want to hold a class-meeting some 
time, as you said, and will call in your Democratic 
brethren, we will take the sense or the census of 
the meeting. [Great laughter.] 

I was gratified, Mr. Clerk, to hear our friend 
here give us a little dialectics on the subject of 
the higher law. I would have been glad if it had 
been delivered in Ohio—in Cleveland—before the 
Harper’s Ferry foray took place, before the dis- 
union meeting taere the other day. Perhapshe did 
deliver «. 1 know he did deliver some portions 
But Mr. Wendell Phillips, whom he de- 
nounces here so eloquently, is, as I claim, in his 
logic and in his philosophy, the very exponent of 
the Republican theory and doctrine; and I will 
show you how I will prove it. He holds to the 


| idea of individual sovereignty. 


A Memser. Squatter sovereignty? 

Mr. COX. No, sir; not squatter sovereignty, 
nor territorial sovereignty, nor congressional sov- 
ereignty. He opposes congressional sovereignty, 
as Republicans oppose it, unless it prohibits sle- 

He opposes ee sovereignty all the 
time, as Republicans do; and I will show you 
wherein he agrees with the Republican party in 
He says that there can be no 


| civil society unless every individual member of it 


bows to its authority. — He says that Governer 
Wise had no more right to hare John Brown 
than John Brown had to hang Governor Wise. 
In his opinion, the State of Virginia is no more 
than a piratical crew. He says that there ean 
be no majority, no minority. Anything which 
comes into opposition with his convictions must 
go down or go up with those convictions, not ex- 


= 


| cepting even the Constitution and laws of the 


country. Herein he is in harmony with the dom- 
inant segment of the Republican party. 

I will go one step further. ‘That is the doc- 
trine of the New York Tribune, and of Gov- 
ernor Chase, applied to the Territories. My dis- 
tinguished friend [Mr. Corwiy] shakes his head. 
I will tell him wher@gpe will find it. He will find 


| it in his message of January, 1857, where he 
| says that he believes that the right of property 
| in man cannot be created by any civil govern- 





j 


| 


' 





| 


| 





ment; that there is no power in any organized 
civil community to create the relation of master 
and slave; that no majority ina Territory, while 
such, or when it frames a State constitution, can 
create the relation of master and slave. He would 
hold that each individual has the right for him- 
self to decide all these questions pertaining to 
personal liberty, any law to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Is not this the Republican doctrine? 
Hence Governor Chase is logical when he says 
that Congress may prohibit slavery, but that it 
has no power to establish it. He would be logi- 
cal, if he said that the people of a Territory, by a 
majority, might prabiie slavery, but have no 
power to establish it. That is the legitimate con- 
sequence of this individual sovereignty preached 
by your Wendell Phillipses. If it has not been 
avowed by my scceeiaiie friend, at least he has 
indorsed the indorser of it. He says: ‘* Never!’’ 

Why, in Columbus one year ago—I have the 
paper here—you paid your attention to my dis- 
trict. There you shook hands with Governor 
Chase, on Goodale Park platform—did you not? 
You said that you had voted for him, and had 
stood by him. Do you not remember how face- 
tiously you remarked on your own countenance ? 
You had furnished your complexion to the party, 
and he the colored principle. [Greatlaughter.] | 
remember. Don’t you remember how cordially 
_ embraced? You shake your head again. 

ardon me. I do not mean a bodily embrace— 
no, by no manner of means; but you had a most 
affegtionate political hug before the people of 
Ohio! [Renewed laughter.} What, then, did 
the gentleman indorse in Governor Chase? He 
indorsed the individual sovereignty of Wendell 
Phillips, as applied by Governor Chase to civil 
society and the institution of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories. Itis the same doctrine that these fanatics 
have. They have a great family of isms. You 
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can tell ther all by their hereditary marks of in- 
sanity. {Laughter.} ; 

Read in the Tribune the enunciation of free- 
love doctrines. Stephen Pearl Andrews comes 
out—and mark how his logic suits Mr. Wendell 
Phillips, Governor Chase, and the whole Repub- 
liean party. Stephen Pearl Andrews says that 
he is for individual sovereignty, not in reference 
to slavery in the Territories, but in reference to 
the affeetional nature. [Laughter.] He is op- 
posed to any affinity with any man or woman 
who does not come up square to the idea of free- 
love, unrestrained by the marriage relation or 
civilauthority. Hesays—* What! Bring your 
law to bear upon me; enact that | shall live in a 
state of marriage under the civil law, against my 
passional attractions. What! Compel my sister 
to keep, against her will, with her old husband? 
No, I am for liberty, God and liberty! ’’—which 
means the Devil and free lust. So they go un, 
and so these individual sovereigns run through 
the catalogue, from one end to the other. They 
are all tied together by the same string of isms 
which our friend here has so eloquently and in- 
consistently denounced. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, the time for the Republican 
party to have denounced these dangerous doc- 
trines, was not after the Harper’s Ferry affair had 
occasioned so much dissatisfaction, anxiety, ap- 
prehension and dismay in the South. The time 
to have denounced them was when Mr. Giddings 
made his speech here in favor of servile insurrec- 
tion. The time to have denounced them was when 
Helper came along with his book; when Governor 
Sewanp said, that there wasa higher law than the 
Constitution which required the extermination of 
slavery, and ‘* that you and I must do it.’? Then 
was the time for denunciation, and not after old 
Brown, wroughtupon by theeverlastingrub-a-dub 
of the abolition drum, got together his recruits, 
crept into the valley of the Blue Ridge, collected his 
$10,000 worth of rifles and pikes, and in the night, 
when no premonition had been given, when all 
was hushed— 

Mr. MILES. On Sabbath. 

Mr. COX. Yes, sir; when there was no 
sound to disturb the quict but the church-going 
bell—took possession of an armory with one 
hundred thousand stand of arms, imprisoned in- 
offensive citizens, and slayed others. Why did 
you not denounce these doctrines in the bud? 
Why did you not stop the bloody instructions of 
whieh this was the fruit? Why were they not 
denounced from the pulpit, forum, and rostrum? 








Why not denounced from these seats in Congress? | 


You come up at this late day and say, ‘‘ Oh! we 


do not approve of this thing. The people of the || 


free States do not approve of it.’’ Neither do 
they. 

My friend [Mr. Conwy] was right when he 
said that the people of Ohio, outside of the West- 
ern Reserve, are notin favor of insurrection and dis- 
solution. I think that the Reserve ought to be cut 
off and slid over to Canada, for which it has more 
affinity than for the United States. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Why, then, cut off a part 
of the Union? 

Mr. COX. I am sure that our people would be 
glad to change those counties of the Western Re- 
serve for Caba and cheap sugar and molasses. 
[Great applause and laughter.} My friend isa 
correct exponent of the sentiment in Ohio in refer- 
ence to this insurrection. Iam glad he has re- 
ferred to it in the way he has. I will add my 
testimon y—feeble as it is—to the testimony of the 
gentleman, to convince the South that these ma- 
rauders and murderers have no sympathy with 
the mass of the people of that State, from which 
most of them seem to have come, and within 
whose borders they concocted their fell designs, 

It is due to the gentlemen of the South who 
have shown so much interest, anxiety, and ap- 
prehension on this subject, to say that at least 
one hundred and seventy-one thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty-six Democratic voters of Ohio put 
their seal of disapprobation on all the men con- 
neeted either by sentiment or act with this mat- 
ter. [Applause in the galleries.) That was the 
vote last year and if it were properly represented 
in this Hall, mstead of six Democratic members 


only, we would now have ten. From thesentiment || We are for 
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But the distinguished gentleman who preceded 
me (Mr. Corwim] says, and says truly, that 
there is no sentiment in the southern part of our 
State—at least in that part of the State which he 
and I represent, which would not disapprove, in 


| in that part of Ohio which does not at once and 
| forever protest against that horrible specter of 
history—a servile insurrection. I may go fur- 


Ohio this year. It was one hundred and eighty- 
four thousand five hundred and two; more than 
half of that number, sir, in my judgment, tho- 
roughly condemn this raid upon Virginia. While 
I admit the sentiment is different in the Re- 
serve and at Cleveland; while I admit that the 
noisy leaders and blatant journalists who under- 
take to manage and do control the Republican 
reer in its platform and candidates, are not 

olessed with the same genuine spirit—I freely 
and willingly bear m 





testimony to the public 


'| execration which in Ohio has followed the insur- 
gents at Harper’s Ferry, their aiders and abet- 


tors. Let me go further. 

When you come to the great Northwest you 
| find one million one hundred and sixty-two thou- 
sand voters in her seven States. This is a hun- 
dred thousand more than all the votes in the 
South, one third of the whole Union, and three 
times as many as New England. I believe, sir, 
that more than one half of these votes will be cast 
in 1860 for the Democratic party, for the rights 
| of the States and the permanence of Federal con- 
cord. You will find those voters warm in favor 


|| of the Union and the Constitution, which is the 
|| only ligament which holds that Union together. | 
| You will find this attachment not merely in our | 


party, but among the very men who voted form 


| friend (Mr. Corwix] and many of the Republi- | 
Look to the great North- | 


cans upon this floor. 
west, and to its ppwer as it is now, and as it will 


be. She has a lake and river tonnage of four | 
hundred thousand tons, and five thousand miles | 


of river and lake coast. She has, and must have 
| ever, the Mississippi river as her outlet. Has 
| she nothing at stake? She will be able to protect 
| herself and the Union besides. In 1860 she will 
have as many Representatives upon this floor as 
the whole South will then have, and three mem- 
bers to one from New England. You will find in 





| her a conservative element which will say to the | 
|| North, with its extremists, and to the South, with 


| its extremists, ‘‘ thus far shalt thou go, and no 


| of the Democratic party, as the only safe reposi- 
| tory of that constitwtional power by which this 
| Government is to be carried on. 

It is said by men of science that the least dis- 
turbance of the law of gravitation in the universe 
| will disturb not only the stars in their courses, 
| but that it will change the position of the lightest 
| flower upon the face of the earth. So it is with 
| respect to that political gravitation by which the 

States are held in their spheres as they revolve 
Not only will the 
disturbance of our Confederation and Constitu- 
tion, and the laws made in pursuance of it,— 
in the least particular, whether by resistance to 
law or by riotous insurrection, disturb the rela- 
tion of the various States, but it will disturb that 


which is the flower of our patriotism—without 
which the Constitution and the Union cannot be 
preserved. Without fraternity of feeling that 
Constitution is a dead letter—a mere wisp of straw 
—a rope of sand. There is a sentiment in the 
Northwest which cannot and will not listen toa 
disunion sentiment. 

I regret to hear upon this side of the Chamber the 
dissolution of the Union spoken of as a contin- 
ency. I wish to say in behalf of the national 
ocrats of Ohio, that with them there is no 
such word as that rung in our ears by southern 
: ' : -- 

| gentlemen—*‘ dissolution of the Union - se. 
e know no dissolution per se. We have no 
| dead or livin es to phrase such sentiments. 
the onstitation and for the Union, 


toto, of the men who have preached and acted out | 
this servile insurrection. There is no sentiment | 


ther and do justice to the Republican vote of | 





further; here shall the waves of disunion be | 
| stayed!’’ You will find in the Northwest a con- | 
servative element, which, if we have the Cincin- | 
|, nati platform unaltered, will rise up to the support 





concord of feeling in each individual citizen— | 


i 


us together. Those ties are as old as the Consti- 
tution. I am prepared, as the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Jouw Cocurane} said the other 
day, to sail over many a stormy sea in the pro- 
tection of that Union and of that Constitution. If 
I have read aright the history of the formation ef 
this Constitution, its framers had troubles and 
trials far more vexatious and arduous than those 
we have undergone in preserving it, 

It was ag long as from March to September, 
1787, before they could agree upon an instrument, 
and before it could go out to the States for their 
ratification. They quarrelgd about the slave trade; 
they quarreled about the three-fifths representa- 
tion of slaves in making up this body; and it was 
not until such patriotic appeals were made as we 
have heard here by gentlemen upon this side 
of the Chamber, that they could come together 
and agree upon this common Constitution. Too 
many of their descendants are too quick to listen 
to the cry of disunion. We of the Northwest 
have no affinity with any one, who utters that 
cry, Whether from the North or South; whether 
it comes per se or per anything else. 

I remember an incident that occurred in the late 
Sepoy rebellion in India—a servile insurreection— 
which might have found more than its counter- 
part if the late affair at Harper’s Ferry had been 
consummated as it was designed. You remember 
that Lucknow was besieged for months, by those 
fiends in human shape, who did what Brown 
would have had the negroes of Virginiado. Death 
stared the beleaguered garrison in the face. The 
engineers even gave up hope. A day, and all 
would be lost! A fever-stricken Scotch lassie, over- 
come with fatigue, lay upon the ground, wrapped 
in her plaid and wrapped in slumber. Suddenly 
she gave acry of joy. Her delirium passed away. 
She exclaimed: ‘* Dinna ye not hear it? Dinna 
ye not hear it? Ay, Iam nodreamin’. It’s the 
slogan of the Highlanders. We’re saved! We’re 
saved!’? The young girl had a keen ear for her 
national music. She was from the Highlands— 
the home of the MacGregors and the Douglas! 
The duller ear of the Lowlands did not catch the 
inspiring strain. I think, sir, I may be pardoned 
for saying that we of the Northwest have a keener 
sense, a quicker ear for the music of the Union. 
Through the noise of strife and the cannonade of 
insurrection,and while other sections have dulled 
their sense by too frequent allusions and reflec- 
tions upon disunion, there remains in the North- 
west the ready love, the unselfish devotion, and 
the patriotic zeal which is quick to hail the music 
of the Union as the harbinger of our safety and 
por {Applause from the galleries.] 

r. STANTON. Ifitis the pleasure of the 
House to adjourn, I desire to say a few words in 
reply to my colleague [Mr. ox] to-morrew. 
[Cries of ‘* Adjourn !”’ ** Adjourn !’"] 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon, at 
five minutes to six o’clock, p.m., the House 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, December 9, 1859. 
The House met at twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 
ae eer: L. W. Bares. 
he Journal of yesterday was read and approved 
The CLERK stated that Mr. Stanton was en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I rise to a privi- 
leged question. It will be remembered that the 
day before yesterday one of my colleagues, a Re- 
publican member of this House, [Mr. Ketroca,] 
thought proper to have read to us an article from 
the New York Tribune, reflecting on his political 
action as a member of this body. In the course 
of his strictures on that article, it was his pleas- 
ure to make certain charges against Judge Dove- 
Las, and to allude to what he said had occurred 
between him and Mr. Greeley. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I presume 
my coll e has reference to my colleague on 
this side of the House, [Mr. Ketioaa.]} 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. J do not see 
my colleague in the Hall at present. _ 

r. MORRIS, of Illinois. I saw him here a 
moment 
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of this year, four of these Republican gentlemen || We have no language to express anything with 
would be compelled to bid adieu to this scene of || respect to bre those ties, so eloquently de- 
congressional life. | picted by my friend, [Mr. Conwiw,} which bind 
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Mr. WASHBURN E, of Ilinois. He has just 
this moment come in.- 
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